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Social Studies 


T seems sometimes that in our complicated civilization 
the hardest thing to do is to follow the obvious clue of 
reason. How much of the difficulty is due to the weight 
of the folkways, how much to those emotional attitudes 
f which the psychiatrists so persuasively remind us, how 
uch to the subtle influence of those who prosper by existing 
rrationalities, we are not yet wise enough to say. But we are 
ften brought face to face with a situation where elaborate 
ropaganda seems in order to give common sense a chance. 
any of us belong to societies which spend much money and 
nfinite effort just to get us and our neighbors to brush our 
eeth, or keep our minds in reasonably good order, to take se- 
iously the constitutional guarantee of free speech, or accomplish 
ome other obvious purpose. 

It seems wholly rational for folks with small reserves to pool 
vhat they have against a day of need, and for individual apple- 
rowers to sell cooperatively instead of spoiling each others 
arket—yet when credit unions and cooperative marketing 
re established and do thrive it is a matter of note; and all sorts 
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The Faint Light of Reason 


of complicating factors in the law without and habits of 
thought within have to be dealt with before such success is 
possible. 

The obvious thing for folks with minds to do is to think—or 
at least to listen to what other folks think. Yet it takes an 
ornate array of movements to provide “adult education’”—and 
he would be a wise prophet who would untangle all the va- 
rious motives that go into them. If there is a way to protect 
children against diphtheria, the obvious thing is to use it 
promptly and universally; but even the thrilling story of the dash 
of dog-teams across Alaska with the precious serum will not be 
enough to persuade some mothers to go ’round the corner for 
antitoxin for their own children before it is too late. 

The fact is that while finding out what is the reasonable thing 
to do is the first step in hitching the world along; rationality 
alone gets us nowhere. Digging a straight course through our 
inertia is like digging the Panama Canal through the Culebra 
Cut. It’s hard work to use the cutting tools of common sense. 
We need emotional dynamite to break through. 
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A Page of Letters 


Which We Wish to Share with the 
Whole Fellowship of Survey 
Associates 


OU may be sure we are looking on at your 

performances in the Survey office with great 
admiration; and that, without any jealousy of your 
achievements, we are always stimulated to livelier 
cerebration and more assiduous effort, by the way in 
which you compel us to pay a lot of attention to 
the successive issues of the Survey Graphic.— 
ALBERT SHAW, Editor Review of Reviews. 


May I congratulate you once more on the fineness 
of the work being done by the Survey. The recent 
number which contained articles on Gandhi, Calles, 
and the article by Bruére on the issue between Stone 
and the United Mine Workers was a marvel. I do 
not remember ever seeing before such masterful 
treatments of such various themes brought together 
within the pages of a single magazine issue.— 
Francis J. McConne i, Bishop, M. E. Church, 
Pittsburgh. 


Sometime after the first of the year I will send 
in a contribution of $50 for next year. I think 
the Survey is increasing its influence. I am glad 
to say that I disagree with what it does and thinks 
quite often; which indicates, I take it, that it isn’t 
running in any narrow rut. This is, of course, not 
saying that I do not agree with it frequently also.— 
O. K. Cusuine, Attorney at Law, San Francisco. 


I am simply carried away with the fine magazine 
you are putting out. It is to be commended. It is 
a much more worth while magazine than it was 
when I used to read it years ago in college. I don’t 
see any reason for its not being in every home that 
is interested in social and moral improvement.— 
Leonarp F. Morse, Mobile County Training 
School, Plateau, Ala. 


It occurs to me you might be interested in my 
“extension” project with The Survey. It consists in 
urging my thirty students who are subscribers to 
send their Surveys home after they have been read 


in college. My boys and girls are almost all from 
Maine—many from rural districts—and I think the 
educational value of The Survey to parents and 
uncles and aunts will be significant—BERTHA J. 
Howarp, Orono, Maine. 


I am very desirous of obtaining about thirty copies 
each of the issues of The Survey for April 1 and 
July 1, 1924, in order that our Freshman Orienta- 
tion Course may read the articles by Hackett on 
“Manufacturers of Consent,” and by Geddes Smith 
on “Petersburg Plus.” Will you please inform me 
at your early convenience whether I will be able 
to purchase these of you, or if not from yourself 
whether any distributing firms are liable to have 
copies of these issues? As other possibilities in the 
event that you have no back numbers available, have 
you any reprints of these particular articles? Finally 


if all of these attempts should fail, may we obtain 
your permission to have these two articles mimeo- 
graphed for use by our course of 250 students ?— 
Joun Merriman Gaus, Department of Political 
Science, University of Minnesota. 


Never have we known such reaction to a maga- 
zine as the May issue of the Survey Graphic! ‘The 
influence has been far reaching. . . . The library 
copy has almost worn out! Enclosed is a check for 
a dollar hoping that we may still be permitted to 
purchase two more copies (May issue). 

No doubt this would be asking too much... 
Forgive us if it is... Would you on any conditions 
permit us to reprint “A Hundred Years of Revolu- 
tion” by Plutarco Elias Calles? Would you loan 
us the two cuts? Of course, we shall acknowledge 
the courtesy both with the article and in an editorial, 
sending you the magazine, postage, and whatever 
you should request—EstHER TURNER WELLMAN, 
Editor The official organ of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in Mexico, Mexico City, Mexico. 


Baroness Ishimoto was most appreciative of your 
kind words about her in The Survey and very happy 
that you got the point of ther birth control agitation. 
Many Americans get the idea as a Japanese policy 
and are blind to its application to us. 

I have sent The Survey to the’ Federation of 
Women in Tokyo as a gift and know it will be en- 
joyed and used widely. When I was there the as- 
sistant mayor had a copy in his pocket often and I 
know he read it—Mary BEARD, New York. 

Why not expose some friend of yours to The 
Survey? 
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The Gist of It 


N Survey Graphic for January of this year W. 
I L. Chenery examined the New Alignment on 

Child Labor. To some particular groups 

of opponents—the conscientious objectors, so to 
say—Dr. Adler offers on p. 565 a reasoned, reas- 
suring and clean-cut answer. ‘The article is based 
on an address recently delivered before the New 
York Ethical Culture Society which, as almost 
everyone knows, Dr. Adler established nearly half 
a century ago. 


REDIT UNIONS are a simple, sensible de- 

vice for pooling the financial resources of a 
group of people to meet individual needs as they 
occur. Mr. Bergengren, who discusses them on p. 
567, is actively promoting their organization in as- 
sociation with Edward A. Filene through the Credit 
Union National Extension Bureau in B ston. 


HETHER one has “nerves” or not it is im: 
W portant to understand them. Tom Wil- 
liams, who writes of them (p. 577), is neurologist 
to the Gallinger Municipal Hospital in Washing- 


ton and author of Dreads and Besetting Fears. 
Wintering in Miami, he has lost no time in opening 
a mental hygiene clinic there and reports that a 
society of mental hygiene is in process of organiza- 
tion too. 


ISS OGDEN, who reports the conference on 
the causes and cure of war (p. 570) is mem- 
bership secretary of the Foreign Policy Association. 


DWARD NORMAN, who tells what he found 

among the apple-growers of Clintondale 
(p. 603) is a recent graduate of Harvard who is 
a volunteer assistant this winter at The Survey’s 
industrial desk. 


LEADER in the British movement for guild 

socialism, G. D. H. Cole is best known here, 
perhaps, as an exponent of the newer unionism. On 
p. 598 he discusses the growth of unionism in the 
black-coat ranks—the technicians, clerical and pro- 
fessional workers—which he will follow further in a 
succeeding article. 


FTER summer school, what happens to work- 

ers who have this brief glimpse of “culture”? 

Miss Kingsbury, who tells some of the sequels 

(p. 600) is director of the department of social 
economy at Bryn Mawr. 


OW Northwestern University had a patriotic 

panic is the theme of C. DeWitt Norton, sec- 
retary of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
there (p. 593). 


HE COUNTY Achievement Contest in the 
hill country of Kentucky which Mr. Vaughan 
describes on p. 588 was conducted under his direc- 
tion as secretary and superintendent of extension of 


Berea College and Allied Schools. 


C INCINNATI’S ten-year story of federated 
progress is told by the assistant secretary of 
the Cincinnati Community Chest and Council of 
Social Agencies, who left Cincinnati at the beginning 
of the decade and has but recently returned (p. 591). 


OWA, state of the tall corn and of tall problems, 

is a livelier and more progressive place because 
of the initiative and enterprise of the state university 
and of Miss Cottrell herself (p. 581). Her official 
title, she admits, is extension assistant professor of 
wocial welfare. 


ALF-WAY between the law and social work, 

and sharing the concepts of both, Mr. Wismer, 

director of the Detroit Legal Aid Bureau, is well 

situated to discuss what the lawyer thinks of the 
social worker and his or her ways (p. 585). 


HE BRISK sequel to Gasoline Gypsies which 

begins on p. 583 and The Survey hopes there’ll 
be more of them—comes from Edna Tibbits Hawley, 
executive secretary of the Benton County Chapter of 
the Red Cross, at Corvallis, Orego~. 


br 4h 
Hendrik Willem Van Loon 


STATES RIGHTS 
The Constable: Well, maybe I ought to try and save that kid. 
But I’d better find out whether he fell in from 


this state or not.... 


February 15 
1925 


PANIC is not due to the arguments advanced 
by those who are subject to it. The panic comes 
first, and then the arguments are picked up. 
There is a panic now over the child labor move- 
t. It may be that it will defeat the amendment; it has 
eady done so for the time being. But I should not be 
olutely discouraged even if this defeat seemed decisive, 
I see that our capricious democracy swings first one way 
l then another. I should simply wait for the next swing— 
there will be a swing in our direction after a while. 
the meantime, for the sake of our own self-respect, and 
the sake of the pool of opinion to which we are all con- 
buting, it is worth while to examine both the panic and 
| arguments which go along with it. 

hy are people so excited? Why do they talk of this 
tonal child labor amendment so fiercely? There is propa- 
nda—tar-reaching propaganda. And people who are dis- 
ising the amendment have not the time really to inform 
selves. It is one of the terrible problems of democracy 
t great masses of the people are asked to decide ques- 
ns on which they have not the facts. There is wild talk 
but Moscow giving orders to the National Child Labor 
mmittee. Some of the people get curiously wrong notions 
ause of that word National; they think of nationaliza- 
n; one woman said she was not in favor of the amend- 
nt because she did not believe that Congress should have 
> power to restrict the size of families! 

f I were approaching the subject for the first time I 
buld first ask myself: What is the object of those who 
ve really been the fathers of this movement? And you 
ve our record. Some twenty years ago a stranger entered 
r study who afterwards became one of my closest and 
st beloved friends. He had a nature singularly com- 
unded of strength and sweetness. There was Irish fight- 
, blood in him, and at the same time he had the gentlest 
hearts. An Episcopalian clergyman of Montgomery, 
abama, Edgar Gardner Murphy was the leader of the 
‘lorn hope that was fighting against child labor in that 
te. He came North to say that he must have the assist- 
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ance of the nation, that the force against him was so strong 
that there must be cooperation from among representatives 
of all the states to help out wherever it was necessary. 

And therfore he proposed the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, and he urged me to take the chairmanship of that 
committee. I demurred, naturally, giving reasons that were 
not pretexts—my hands were full—but he prevailed. I did 
not know that I was a Bolshevik then—or now. The com- 
mittee is composed now of the same elements as in the be- 
ginning. President Roosevelt at one time was an honorary 
member; President Taft was an honorary member; the 
late Cardinal Gibbons spoke with me on the same platform 
in New Orleans when we had our meeting there. Some of 
the early leaders are still members of the committee, others 
have given way to persons of the same type—well-known 
respected citizens. 

In the second place, if I were called upon for a judg- 
ment of these widely advertised perils of federal action, I 
should perhaps suddenly remember that a federal law was 
actually enforced for nearly three years and that there was 
no serious popular objection. People are always forgetting 
that. The law was favored by the president. ‘There was 
no nationalization, no destruction of the home; the daughter 
was not prohibited from helping her mother in domesic 
service; nor did we make lazy louts of these boys of eighteen. 
The work of the Children’s Bureau was carried on well and 
modestly and there was the most splendid cooperation be- 
tween the national and the state authorities. 

Why not look at what happened instead of conjecturing 
what will happen? 

HAT is the cause of this sudden change of sentiment 

—why for instance, has the New York World—which 
was the champion of the child and favored the child labor 
amendment— now made a volte-face which has influenced 
many of its readers? People say the amendment means that 
the law will interfere, that it will come into the home. I 
am referring now not to those who are opposed to the re- 
gulation, the limitation or the prohibition of child labor, but 
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to those who see danger in the amendment and maintain 
that these duties should be left to the states. 

I think it is the eighteenth amendment that has created 
a feeling that unless local opinion supports a law it is unen- 
forceable, and becomes a stench in the public nostrils, like 
this bootlegging business. Some who believe that prohibition 
should be left to local option argue that child labor legisla- 
tion likewise should be left to local option, because if local 
opnion is not in favor of it then it cannot be enforced. 

But when we get down to the basis of this question, I 
believe there is a difference between those cases in which a 
law cannot be enforced unless local opinion has previously fa- 
vored it, and those cases in which the law, as soon as it is 
passed, creates the local opinion that favors it. The differ- 
ence becomes clear in the case of prohibition. The difficulty 
of enforcing the prohibition law is that there are people 
who think that the law is a wrong done to themselves. A 
man says: ‘My conscience does not approve of this law; it 
wrongs me, because I believe in personal liberty. (I am not 
examining the argument; I am merely stating it.) “I have 
the right to say what I shall do in matters that concern 
only myself. I have the right to drink or not to drink—to 
go to perdition if I choose.” In cases where people believe 
that a law is wrong it is not enforceable. Public opinion 
must first be convinced that it is right. That is the 
argument. 

The same thing is not true where the harm done, if there 
is harm, concerns not you as an individual, but someone else 
whom you are harming. Then the law has a right and duty 
to interfere. You may commit suicide if you like but if you 
kill your neighbor, society acts. 

Now the person who has robbed or drained the life out 
of a little child has done it under some pretext: “It is busi- 
ness; it won’t harm the child; I worked at that age and 
it did not harm me.” He fills himself with sophistries. 
But when once the nation speaks, when society says No, his 
eyes are opened, he sees and agrees that it is wrong. Where 
the wrong concerns not only himself but someone else his 
conscience can be jogged up to the level of the public con- 
science and so a local opinion is created that is favorable to 
the public law. 

Do not think that this is an academic statement. The 
facts confirm it. When the federal labor law was in 
force there was no objection to it on the part of the public. 
The state of Alabama, which was in the rear of the column 
when the law was passed, went right up to the front. West 
Virginia, too, improved its legislation. The declaration by 
the nation that it is a wrong to harm the child was not 
contrary to state action—it promoted, quickened, strength- 
ened, reinforced state action. Let me add that the state 
officials of thirty-one states have approved this amend- 
ment on the ground that it will be beneficial to the states. 


WORD more as to the position of some honest object- 

ors. ‘They push aside all the nonsensical rubbish that 

has been talked about interfering with the home, prevent- 

ing the daughter from helping the mother, making husky 

boys of eighteen into loafers—and take their stand on the 

ground that social legislation should be left to the states, 

and that this amendment is a step in the direction of the 
nation’s assuming responsibility for social legislation. 

Now every step should be judged on its own merits. And 

in this case I have just shown that the action of the nation 
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in passing a modest minimum law, introducing no inna 
vation, was such as to quicken, to lift the standard wher 
it was too low, and to help further progress in states when 
the standard was already higher. In the matter of socia 
legislation you cannot draw a hard and fast line; you can 
not say that social legislation should be left to the state 
and that the nation should not take any part in it. Ya 
cannot say, like King Solomon: “Let the child be cut 
twain. Give a half to each.” ‘There is no competitio 
here for exclusive rights in the protection of American chil 
dren. Instead of two rivals for the rights of motherhood 
it is a case of a father and a mother who must cooperat 
State and nation must go hand in hand in social legislation 
You cannot separate them by geographical line. 

Was there ever greater interference with social legislatio 
in the states than the abolition of slavery? And has na 
the South long ago admitted that the change of system wa 
beneficial all around Does anyone believe that if it wer 
put to the vote the South would go back to slavery? Th 
nation acted and brought up the conscience of that sectioi 
of the country. And the conscience of the South slowl 
but surely and effectively accepted the decision as right. 

How was it about polygamy in 1882? Was it left 
the Mormon people to legislate whether polygamy shoul 
be permitted or not? In 1882 when Utah was still a ter 
ritory an act was passed making polygamy subject to punish 
ment by fine and imprisonment of not-over five years. Wher 
it was admitted as a state there was a clause in its con 
stitution forbidding polygamy, and it was further provided 
before Congress acted to admit it, that this particular pro 
vision should never be revoked by the people of the state 
except with the consent of the nation. 


EOPLE object, again, to the extension of the powers @: 
government. When you speak of the extension of goy 
ernment you must again discriminate. ‘The ability to dis 
criminate is really essential to correct judgment. If. the 
government assumed control of the railroads, or, as has been 
proposed, took over some of the great industries, that would 
be socialization, and many people who are not opposed té 
national progress would greatly doubt the wisdom of letting 
the government do business. But it is another matter te 
decide whether the government shall have the power to 
increase its administrative force. If you find that the police 
force is not sufficient, you do not cry out against the ex 
tension of government power in New York when it is pro 
posed to increase it. If the national child labor amend: 
ment is carried and forms the basis of a new law, theré 
will be no extension of government in the sphere of busi 
ness. ‘There will be, there ought to be, an increase in the 
number of administrative officers, in the bureaucracy, if yot 
like. ‘Bureaucracy’ is one of the scare-crows at present 
An honest bureaucracy, however, is a great help to the go 
ernment. A bureaucracy will be honest if there is assur. 
ance of tenure of office—if you have a good civil servic 
system. And it can be undermanned as well as overmanned 
With false economy we are often undermanning our bureau 
cracy. In the state of Georgia, for instance, I am told there 
is only one inspector to look into the enforcement of its 
child labor laws. My reply to those who fear a great 
bureaucracy is: look at the facts. What will happen? The e 
were only fifty-one additional people employed in the feder al 
service during those three years when the federal child labos 
: 


I 


| 
y was in force. Suppose there should be hundreds. If 
‘iy are needed, and if we have the right civil service, the 


| 
| 


irease is not to be feared, but welcomed. 


E are not an evilly disposed people, but we are a ter- 
ribly reckless people. Our resources, the richness of 
} country, and the confluence here of vigorous individuals 
m many lands has brought about a race for wealth that 
short at littl—a kind of money monomania that esti- 
tes human beings in terms of dollars. But there ave 
%tain things which are holy, certain things which must not 
Wviolated. The child is a sacred thing, not to be used up 
H drained of its strength: a child should not work at all 
en it is very young, and when fourteen or fifteen years 
age should not work at night or more than eight hours 
ay, and when it is sixteen should not be exposed to poison- 
gases and morally degrading surroundings. Work and 
cation may go together, in fact should go together, for 
# best workers will be the educated workers. 
#But there are those who say “The states will be coming 
; they are doing pretty well; why be in such a 
ry?” 
3[ am thinking of 412,000 children that are not protected 
Zall by the states in the different ways which I have in- 
fated. I am thinking not of a negligible quantity—15,000 
them under fourteen according to the latest statistics 


HE was a little girl named Rita, and she carried in 
her hand, after the fashion of a sailor’s bundle, a 
handkerchief—so heavily weighted that she could 
hardly lift it up to the counter of the credit union 

cated in a settlement house in the Boston North End. 
fter the treasurer of the credit union had untangled the 
any knots, out tumbled a vast accumulation of pennies— 
ree hundred and fifty-six in all. With them Rita had 
me to open her account. 

This particular credit union was organized three years ago 
eight young men who were accustomed to gather weekly 
the settlement house which is patronized almost exclu- 

ely by the Italians who predominate in that district; 

ht young men—almost boys—who started the credit 
ion with fifteen dollars. It went slowly for many 
onths; the credit union was something new and must prove 
self to men and women 
rho were suffering even then 


ects of the closing of two 
anks by the State Depart- 
nent of Banking, banks that 
ad specialized in the busi- 


fter three years, the credit 
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for 1920, 172,000 fourteen and fifteen, 234,000 sixteen and 
seventeen are employed in mining or mechanical and manu- 
facturing establishments. But whatever they be, these figures 
stand only for a few years. In a few years from now these 
groups that I have mentioned will pass on, other children 
of fourteen to fifteen, and so on in the other age groups, will 
take their places, so that in the course of a dozen years you 
can triple or quadruple the figures of those affected. 

Things are not going well enough. There was improve- 
ment during those three years of federal action. Since 
then there has been a halt. And some of us fear that with 
the restriction of immigration and resulting shortage of 
labor, and with the processes of industrialization going on 
in the newer states, there will be growing pressure for 
cheap labor, child labor—cheap in the most miserable and 
pathetic sense. It is not a question of “either or,” of legis- 
lation in the states or legislation in Congress. It is a ques- 
tion of creating an arrangement which will quicken and 
stimulate the action of the states by the support of the na- 
tional conscience as expressed in a national law. After all we 
are a nation; we are beginning to feel ourselves as one; and I 
think the time is coming—if it has not yet come—when the 
whole nation will realize its duty to see that there shall 
not be a single child slave—north, south, east or west—in 
these United States. 


E Pluribus Unum Banking 


By Roy Ft. Bergengren 


who will eventually make use of it in large numbers. 
Bill needed to borrow one hundred and fifty dollars. In 
the state where Bill lives private money lenders are per- 
mitted by law to charge 36 per cent per annum on loans of 
less than $300 and are under regulation. The lender Bill 
approached, however, had other ideas about interest and at 
the same time wanted to be accommodating; so he had Bill 
execute a note for three hundred and one dollars, thereby 
taking this particular transaction out of the operation of the 
small loans law. This note called for a monthly interest 
rate of 10 per cent—I20 per cent per annum. ‘Then the 
lender gave Bill one hundred and fifty dollars in cash and 
a receipt showing a repayment on the original loan amount- 
ing to one hundred and fifty-one dollars. The transaction 
was then completed except for the business of repaying the 
loan. Analyzing this transaction we find that Bill is pay- 
ing interest at the rate of 

240 per cent per annum. 


om the immediate after- The credit union is still, in this country, a rel- When he makes a payment 
atively unfamiliar form of cooperation, but tts 
advantages, as Mr. Bergengren sketches them, 
are so sound and so obvious that its growth 
ess of the North End. Now, Seems assured. A dozen to fifteen state legisla- 
, tures will have the opportunity during the year word puzzle expert can 


on account of the principal 
the rate remains undisturbed 
—IO per cent a month on 
$301. Possibly some ingen- 
ious and well trained cross- 


nion has assets of a bit bet- 0 pass laws authorizing and safeguarding the readily work out the rate 
er than ten thousand dol- organization of credit unions. The states con- Bill actually will be paying 
urs and is rapidly winning sidering bills of this sort at present are listed when his loan has all been 


he confidence of the people on the following page. 


repaid except ten dollars. 
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To Make Credit Unions Possible 


There are credit union laws in eighteen states; two 
of them need amendment before they can be used effec- 
tively. ‘The states having adequate credit union laws 
are Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, New 
York, New Jersey, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Mississippi, Louisiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Indiana, Wisconsin, Texas and Oregon; the laws in 
Nebraska and Utah need amendment. If you are in- 
terested in organizing a credit union in any of these 
states write to the author of this article in care of The 
Survey. He will establish contact for you with some- 
one qualified to assist you. During 1925 bills to au- 
thorize credit union organization will be pending before 
the state legislatures of West Virginia, Florida, Ohio, 
Michigan, Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, Okla- 
homa, Montana, Washington and California, and pos- 
sibly Connecticut, Georgia, Arkansas, Kansas and Wy- 
oming. If you live in any of these states your coopera- 
tion is needed. Mr. Bergengren will be glad to tell you 
how you can give it. 


That is immaterial, however, as a credit union came to Bill’s 
rescue and he has served his purpose in this narrative. This 
transaction illustrates.usury in the style of 1925 A. D. The 
best definition of usury I have ever seen reads: ‘Usury 
is the normal result of a combination of two circumstances; 
an acute need of credit coupled with a complete break down 
of normal credit facilities.” 

Once a month the directors of the Massachusetts Credit 
Union League meet in the very modest office of the league 
in Boston. The league is a’ voluntary association of sixty- 
nine Massachusetts credit unions. The board consists of 
twenty members, most of them typical treasurers of credit 
unions. ‘The total assets of the credit unions they represent 
approximate five million dollars and the total business trans- 
acted by their credit unions last year would probably equal 
twice that amount. ‘They discuss problems of “interest 
rates,” “investments,” “credit,” “reserves” and the like. As 
you listen to them you suddenly realize that these men and 
Women represent a new force, the principle of cooperation 
applied to banking; that they are the product of a new edu- 
cation in democracy—as applied to possibly the most impor- 
tant phase of national economics. 

The credit union is primarily concerned with these things: 
with thrift which recognizes small savings and makes of 
the business of saving a good habit; with credit which spe- 
cializes in such small problems of credit that it can event- 
ually not only eliminate usury but bring to the many the 
benefits of an intelligent use of credit; with education that 
recognizes the necessity that, in a democracy, the masses 
of the people should know something about the management 
and control of money. 


O understand a bit more of the possibilities of this sub- 

ject, let’s take a little walk. It’s a typical New Eng- 
land morning—some snow on the ground; the threat of 
more snow in the air. We are in Boston. A gentleman 
just arrived from Arkansas has come to Massachusetts 
to learn something about cooperative banking, to fortify his 
reading with some personal contact with the cooperative 
principle in actual operation. It is a matter of great sur- 
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prise to him that Massachusetts passed a law fifteen ye 
ago to authorize one important type of cooperative bank. . 

Our first objective is the Telephone Workers Cre 
Union. ‘There are eight credit unions composed of e 
ployes of the New England Telephone and Telegraph Cor 
pany, located in Maine, New Hampshire, Massachuseti, 
and Rhode Island. The first was incorporated in Mar 
1917 and began business with fifteen members and initi 
capital of $3.75. After this modest beginning the cred 
union idea took hold in good shape and the first Tepe, 
showed a total membership of 147 and assets of $941. j 
Originally this credit union took members from wherev) 
the company operates. This became unwieldy and a cre 
union was organized in Rhode Island for the employes 
the company in that state and, as soon as the state lay 
permitted, credit unions in Maine and New Hampshil! 
were added. The next step was the division of Mass. 
chusetts into districts with credit unions in Springfiely 
Worcester, Lowell and New Bedford making, together wit 
the “mother credit union” at Boston, eight in all. Tr 
original fifteen members have increased and multiplied unt 
the present total membership is over thirteen thousand; tl 
initial $3.75 has also increased a bit in the seven years | 
a present total in excess of a million and a quarter dollar. 

We made an inspection of the finely appointed “banki 
room” of the credit union in Milk Street where this un 
alone did a business of a million, three hundred and sevent 
six thousand dollars last year. ; Ei 

Then we take a car over to East Cambridge, going below 
the street surface to get an “elevated” train—as one c 
only in Boston. One who delights in contrasts would en 
joy studying credit unions. ‘There are at least four Can 
bridges—all living in the same house but hardly on speakins 
terms with each other: the City of Colleges, the City o 
Residences, the City of Industry and East Cambridge. I 
East Cambridge anyone who has travelled much in Ame | 
can cities will feel right at home. It’s a crowded sectio. 
for the most part; all sorts of folks live there—with littl 
shops and big shops and churches and synagogues on the 
same street and all the varieties of racial intermixture, 4 
good fortune and bad fortune to be found in a similar secti 
of almost any large city. | 

On one of the quieter streets is a little neighborhoo, 
synagogue; one night two years ago the Central Cred) 
Union was organized there by eighteen women. Its men) 
bership is confined to women. It is a neighborhood affai 
and not anxious to expand unduly, and after two years, 1 
has seventy members—representing possibly forty familie 
—and assets of $4,400. The women are, for the most parti 
housewives and their business is the business of keepin) 
house; the money they have accumulated for the most pale 
out of their household allowances. 

We visited the treasurer and talked with her in he! 
“office” which is also her kitchen, her children—lively littl, 
urchins—supplying much incidental entertainment. Th» 
credit union, which meets one night a week in the synagogue 
did a business last year of $13,031! While the treasurer hau 
had no bookkeeping experience before she was called to thy 
management of the bank, the examiners from the Stats 
Department of Banking, who had the unusual experienc) 
of examining the books in this same kitchen were unabl 
to find anything the matter with them. ‘This credit unior 
makes the sort of loans that would naturally be of greates? 
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flue to these families: loans to relieve unemployment, to 
hy for an operation or to help Mr. A. start a bit of a 
iisiness, to make it possible for Rachel to attend Normal 
hool. The fund is a community asset which accomplishes 
fazing benefits for those who own it. The Central Credit 
nion is every bit as successful as the credit unions of tele- 
one workers. 
Here possibly we may leave the gentleman from Arkansas 
ho takes the train to go back home to induce the Arkansas 
gislature to enact a credit union law. In Massachusetts 
+ has seen credit unions of postal workers, state and munic- 
Jal employes, employes of factories, mills, department stores, 
righborhood and community groups, members of church 
hrishes and many more. He has seen the cooperative prin- 
ple in actual operation. 


HILE we are taking a jump south to a little moun- 
tain settlement in Tennessee, some three thousand 
et above the sea level, the best part of a day’s journey 
> hill from Knoxville—we will lower the curtain as is 
Ibne in all well regulated plays to note the lapse of time, 
d this will be a good time to explain the credit union 
stem. 

| The credit union has a substantial historical background. 
th Massachusetts credit unions have been operating for fif- 
en years; in Canada since 1900; for over three quarters 
# a century in various parts of Europe. Their record for 
nest and efficient management is excellent. The initial 
fedit union in North America, organized by Desjardins at 
evis in the Province of Quebec has operated for twenty- 
bur years without a bad loan. It started with assets of 
venty-six dollars and now has nearly a million and a half. 
he Skandia Credit Union of Worcester, Massachusetts, 
ith assets in eight years of almost a million dollars, has 
similar record. Credit unions in general have shown few 
sses and much honest management. 

Credit unions are in the strictest sense cooperative organi- 
ations. “To be a member one must own a share and each 
ember has a single vote in the management, however 
fhany shares he may own. Money is accumulated exclu- 
ely from the members and loans are made exclusively to 
hembers. “The business is managed by boards and com- 
hittees chosen by and~ from the membership and _ all 
frofits are divided among the members in interest and 
lividends. 

Shares have a small par value—generally five dollars— 
yable in cash or in weekly installments, the installment 
Wnit being generally twenty-five cents; the emphasis is on 
rving the small saver and making saving habitual. Loans 
re made for provident purposes. ‘The test is—does the 
ban promise to be of benefit to the borrower? Loans are 
ppayable in weekly instalments and interest rates are 
DW. 

Twenty per cent of the net earnings are annually appro- 
riated to a reserve fund. 


P goes the curtain again. ‘The scene is the interior 
of a little wooden schoolhouse in the Tennessee moun- 
ins; a snow storm, almost a blizzard is raging outside. We 
ather in a circle round a red-hot pot-bellied stove, close up 
ecause it is drafty and a bit cold in the far corners of the 
hoolroom. ‘The farmers have come in with their women 
olk, despite the storm and the fact that the nearest house 
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is a full mile away through the woods. These folks are 
organizing the first rural credit.union of mountain farmers 
under a recently enacted Tennessee credit union law. 

Space limitations prevent a discussion of the problems 
of the folks of the Southern Highlands; so much has already 
been written about them that possibly no further discussion 
is necessary. “Three needs at least stand out prominently; 
the need of credit resources at other than usurious rates of 
interest; the need to be able to make quantity purchases 
and to buy cooperatively, with all the resulting savings; the 
development of a sense of common problems and, with 
knowledge that their problems are common problems, a 
will to solve them cooperatively. 

Many months after the snowy night on the mountain 
an advertisement of a patent food for high-bred cattle came 
to my desk, showing a picture of a pure bred Guernsey 
bull, owned, cooperatively by the people of this mountain 
community ; and below it a picture of four equally pure-bred 
Guernsey heifers owned by four members of the credit union 
and bought with funds provided by credit union loans. Here 
is(a hint of a beginning which contains almost untold pos- 
sibilities. 

Now to Lowe’s Grove, North Carolina. Here we en- 
counter some new credit union problems. The difference 
between cash and time prices on farm necessities is great 
enough to account for a difference between profit and loss 
on small farm operations. Crop-liens—blanket mortgages 
on the farmer’s crop executed before the seed jis planted— 
are written at exorbitant rates of interest; farm tenancy, 
with all its train of inevitable evils, is on the increase. 
Fortunately for North Carolina, John Sprunt Hill of Dur- 
ham was a member of a commission from the United States 
studying cooperative credit societies abroad in 19127 On 
his return to North Carolina, thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of the Raiffeisen rural credit union, he was imstru- 
mental in securing in his own states in 1915, the enactment 
of the first rural credit union law to be adopted in the 
United States. 

The Lowe’s Grove Credit Union is typical of Mr. Hill’s 
splendid service to North Carolina. Starting with an orig- 
inal capital of less than three hundred and fifty dollars, the 
farmers in this small group were able, in 1917, to begin 
buying their fertilizer cooperatively. Soon they had or- 
ganized a cooperative buying society in connection with 
their credit union. In seven years they have bought sup- 
plies cooperatively totalling over a quarter of a million dol- 
lars at a net saving of more than thirty thousand dollars. 
While the assets of the credit union have never exceeded 
$5,000, loans in addition have been made totalling over 
$70,000 at rates of interest which have never exceeded 6 
per cent. 

Gone is the crop lien and gone the ruinous time-price. 
Extension courses in agriculture conducted in the credit 
union building by instructors from the state university, a 
library of agricultural books and many other similar activi- 
ties have followed in natural sequence. Where there was 
once an old wooden schoolhouse with a single room at the 
cross roads, there is now a brick elementary school, an 
agricultural high school and another fine building for com- 
munity and educational purposes. Lowe’s Grove offers 
another hint of the possibilities of an improved agricultural 
system as applied to the small farmer—a system more 
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worthy of a democracy than one which overburdens farms 
with usurious mortgages. 


T IS a bit distressing at times (it doesn’t happen very 

often) to have some folks doubt the soundness of the 
credit union because they dislike the name. Yet, if you will 
take an old fashioned half-dollar from your purse you will 
find that the eagle proudly flaunts a ribbon which carries 
the motto of the United States—E Pluribus Unum— 
which, according to my dictionary, means ‘one composed 
of many’ and is quite fairly descriptive of the fundamental 
basis of credit union organization. And the Constitution 
of the United States opens with these much quoted words: 
“We, the people of the United States, in order to form a 
more perfect union, ...” A credit union is, as the words 
imply, an association of individuals in order that they may 
save money effectively and, as a result of their saving, create 
credit for themselves. Their organization is a single unit, 
composed of the many who belong to it. A credit union 
seeks nothing but the service of its members from any man; 
it strives to create something for its members by an intel- 
ligent use of what is already theirs. 

Our social, economic and political institutions must, in 
the long run, insure an even distribution, among all the 
people, of opportunity to win for themselves and to enjoy in 
security a fair measure of contentment and happiness; to 
stimulate ambition and to give every man the chance to work 
out a life whicn shall be worth the living. A condition 
which makes possible the exactions of the usurer upon the 
wage worker in desperate need of credit; a condition which 
fosters crop-liens and drives the small farmer in despera- 
tion to abandon his land and to crowd into the nearest city 
to add to its problems of inadequate housing, unemployment 
and congestion; a condition which makes for discontent 
among large numbers of people—none of this should long 
endure in a democracy. With these problems the credit 
union is concerning itself; thus far experimentally, but with 
experiments which have been carried far enough to give 
hints of great possibilities of patriotic service, patriotic indeed 
because the most certain guaranty of the perpetuation and 
perfection of our institutions is to be found in the even 
distribution of the things which make life worth living. By 
helping men to understand how most effectively to be of 
service to themselves, the credit union has a part to play in 
this process. 


From Fatalism to Facts 


The cooperating organizations have agreed that we shall 
neither discuss the horrors of war nor argue whether or not 
it is possible to abolish it. The conference opens with the 
conviction firmly fixed that war is a relic of barbarism whose 
abolition should have been achieved years ago. 


ITH this statement by the chairman at the open- 

\ \) ing session of the Conference on the Cause and 

Cure of War, held last month in Washington, 
the ground was cleared in an effort to get at the roots of 
the problems involved. Considering the time limits of the 
program the digging went surprisingly deep. 

The conference, with Carrie Chapman Catt as general 
chairman, was called by nine national women’s organiza- 
tions: American Association of University Women, Council 
of Women for Home Missions, Federation of Woman’s 
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Boards of Foreign Missions, General Federation of Won 
en’s Clubs, National Board of the Young Women’s Ch 
tian Associations, National Council of Jewish Wome: 
National League of Women Voters, National Woman 
Christian ‘Temperance Union, National Women’s ‘Trad 
Union League. 

Assembled in the Hall of Nations from January 18 ft 
24, with a program calling for three sessions a day, the fi 
hundred or more delegates were there, it was evident, fom 
earnest study and discussion. No divergence from the sched 
ule was encouraged. ‘There may have been delegates wht 
remembering other conventions, planned for sightseeing i 
the capitol city. If so, they soon discovered, under the ir 
spiring but inexorable leadership of the chairman, that suc 
excursions could be indulged in only before ten A. 
Mercifully, eight hours for sleep were permitted. 
speaker had been chosen for his or her oratorical gif 
though, incidentally, such gifts were brilliantly displayee 
The search had been for experts who would be severely’ 
scientific in their approach, and for such enlightenment 4 
could be given only in that spirit. Thus, Professor Warre 
Thompson discussed Overpopulation’ and Migration 
Peoples; Professor Edward M. Earle Imperialism; Joh 
Foster Dulles had a brilliant paper on Economic Motive 
and How They Lead to War; The Honorable Willian 
Smith Culbertson, of the United States Tariff Commission 
discussed Raw Materials, Markets and War. One sessio! 
and an open forum were devoted to the Protocol of Geneva 
expounded by Dr. James T. Shotwell. Dr. Julius Klei 
of the Department of Commerce, discussed Internationz 
Commerce as a Peace Factor. Dr. Samuel G. Inman raiset 
the question Do Interrelations on the Western Hemispher 
Menace the Peace? Analyses of the Machinery and Achieves) 
ments of the League of Nations were given by Manley OF) 
Hudson, Raymond Fosdick, Grace Abbott and The Honor) 
able George W. Wickersham, while Professor Herbert Feis) 
told of the International Labor Office. The Need For 
Codification of International Law was set forth by Professom 
J. W. Garner; Arbitration Treaties by David Hunte 
Miller; Competition in Armament by James G. McDonald 
Comparative Study of Text Books by Professor Donald) 
Taft. Under the title The Press and Peace, Bruce Bliven 
left little doubt in the minds of his hearers that “the pres 
can help to cause war and does”; also that “‘the press could 
help to end war and doesn’t.” 

There were many other notable addresses, perhaps the 
most notable that of Judge Florence Allen. The names of 
the program of Major-General John F. O’Ryan, Brigadiei 
General Lord Thomson and General Henry T. Allen, al 
of whose speeches testified to the possibility of a warle 
world, are proof that even) among seasoned warriors tht 
old fatalism about war is disappearing. 

The lively open forum on Causes of War, with Julia C 
Lathrop presiding, was a memorable session. Some mem 
bers of the Program Committee had anxiously questionet 
how it would “go.” Five minutes after the gavel fell, | 
became evident that the only momentum needed was Mis 
Lathrop’s genius for bringing out the best in every mint 
her own mind meets. Delegates from every group spran 
up eager to question and to contribute. War to these women } 
is a condition, not a theory, not a sentiment. They talke 
straight, meeting the issues squarely, and when for lack o 
knowledge they could not come to grips with a givem prob 
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, their determination for further study was made clear. 

commissioner of the United States Government who at- 

ded this forum said later to one of his colleagues: “I 

ver heard better talks, on any subject, made by women— 

by anybody!” 

An encouraging feature of the conference was the youth 

some of the delegates, particularly in the Y. W. C. A. 
oup. Another surprise was the youthful appearance of 
Gany of the experts. The older women greeted with a 
yous and infectious enthusiasm these men and women of 
younger generation who are making such good use of their 
ains and their social heritage. While not in the least 
inimizing the difficulties in the way, all the experts held 
e hope, in several instances the belief, that the scientific 
proach to the study of the causes of war and the scientific 
plication of the result of that study will eventually re- 
old the human mind until the peoples of the civilized 
tions will demand that the present organization of the 
‘orld for war shall give way to world organization for 
ace. With them, too, the old fatalism has gone. 

The findings are already available in pamphlet form.* 

hey deserve sympathetic and careful study. The committee 

vhich drew up the report on the Causes of War is careful 
state that its findings “make no pretense of being an ex- 
ustive or scientific study of the question, but is an attempt 

present such facts as are at its command... as de- 
loped by the different speakers at this conference and as 
rought out in discussion from the floor.” A simple classi- 
cation is then given. 

The findings on Cures of War is naturally much longer. 

is possible here only to touch on the section concerning 

e Relation of the Conference to Local and Individual 

esponsibilities where the findings recommend that three 

rojects should be pushed immediately or during the year. 

1. Entrance of the United States into the World Court. 
2. The participation of the United States in further dis- 
rmament conferences and in particular that provided for by 
e Protocol of Geneva. 

3. Work for the appointment of an Under Secretary for 

eace in the Department of State. 

The findings also favor: 

1. Work for the outlawry of war, with the understanding 

that this involves two definite steps. 

(a) The enactment ofan international law declaring that 
war is a crime, in which an aggressor nation should be 
dealt with as a criminal. 

(b) The use of international machinery through which such 
a law can become operative among all nations. This 
involves and actually compels a permanent world 
organization which shall be continuously operative. 

A copy of a resolution urging prompt action by the United 
states Senate for adherence of the United States to the 
-ermanent Court of International Justice was presented 
yy the chairman to President Coolidge when he received the 
lelegates on the last day of the conference. The Presi- 
lent took this occasion to make a searching statement on 
he responsibility of this country to help maintain the peace 
£ the world. 

But more important than the findings was the confer- 
nce itself, and the spirit with which women of the greatest 
nfluence in their organizations and representing organiza- 
ions of the greatest influence in their communities came 
ogether. While not sacrificing the identity of their in- 


* Upon application to Miss Josephine Schain, secretary of the confer- 
nce, 1010 Grand Central Terminal Building, New York City. 
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> a i a a a a 
Har has failed to end Tar : Diplomacy has failed 
to end GHlar : Onlp ties of the Spirit infallibly unite 
Therefore we prap for the Divine Alliance of Nations , 


(Nraper 
bor 


Mankind oe 


Cternal God, Father of All Souls: 
Rant unto us such a clear bision 

of the sin of (Gar, that we map 
earnestly seek that co-operation be- 
tween ations which alone can make 
Gar impossible 2 As man bp his 
inventions has made the whole world 
into one neighborhood, Grant that he 
map, by his co-operations, make the 
tohole tworld into one brotherhood 2 
 Belp us to break dotwn all race preju- 
Dice, stay the greed of those who profit 
bp THar, and the ambitions of those 
tho seek an Fmperialistic Conquest, 
drenched in blood Guide all States- 
mei to seek a just basis for Fnterna- 
tional action in the interests of Peace. 
 Arouse in the whole body of the people 
an adventurous willingness, As thep 
sacrificed greatly for Car, so, algo, 
for International Good-will, To dare 
brabely, think wisely, decide resolutely, 
and to achiebe triumphantly. dHER 
Barry Emerson Fosdick 


A Prayer for Peace, circulated by the League of 


Nations Non-Partisan Association. Copies may be 
obtained from the Association at 6 East Thirty-ninth 
Street, New York 


dividual groups they worked to find some common ground 
which might bring them to agreement upon common sup- 
port of practical measures for increasing international good 
will. * 

Before adjournment the conference appointed a Contin- 
uing Committee composed of the presidents of the nine co- 
operating organizations and the chairmen of the committees 
or departments which deal with international matters in 
each of these organizations. 

The cooperating organizations have a total membership 
of 5,000,000. It is conceivable that a conference with this 
backing may become a crusade. EsTHER G. OcpEN 


WO facts emerge from the sweeping headlines 

as to the status of the child labor amendment. 

The first is that the amendment has met a 

severe and not altogether expected check; that 

more than a quarter of the states have taken partial or com- 

plete action adverse to it; that rejections have come so much 

more rapidly than ratifications that the drift of the moment 

is obviously against the amendment. ‘The other fact is that 

the amendment has by no means been defeated ; that there is 

both constitutional warrant and actual precedent for a state 

legislature’s reversing itself and voting to ratify an amend- 
ment once rejected; and that the fight goes on. 

On January 31 three states had voted to ratify—Arkansas, 
Arizona, California—and one house of the legislature had 
voted in favor of ratification in Montana and New Mexico. 
On the other hand Georgia, Kansas, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, South Carolina and Texas had voted to reject the 
amendment; one house had taken similar action in Delaware, 
Louisiana, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota; Washington 
had voted not to submit the matter to a referendum; 
Wyoming had voted in the House to postpone consideration ; 
and an advisory referendum in Massachusetts had registered 
a large popular majority against ratification. Similar refer- 
endums were being suggested in New York and New Jersey. 
The situation stood thus: 

Complete ratification 3 
One house voted to ratify 2 
Complete rejection Ove as 
One house voted to reject 5 
Action postponed 2 
Adverse referendum I 

From unexpected corners comes evidence to support Mr. 
Chenery’s observation in the January Graphic that the 
trumped-up red menace is being worked for all it is worth. 
New York social workers, for example, who arranged a child 
labor debate for the annual meeting of the Monday Club 
were favored by speakers for the opposition with a rehash of 
the preposterous propaganda which was employed in Mas- 
sachusetts. Yet it would be short sighted as well as unfair to 
maintain that this illiterate sort of fear, added to the usual 
opposition of organized manufacturers, accounted completely 
for the vigor and temporary success of the opposition. The 
New York Herald-Tribune put its finger on another range 
of opposition in a recent editorial: 

It is a reaction which appears to have very little to do either 
with child labor or the real meaning and effect of the proposed 
amendment. Barring the professionals, the bitterest opponents 
of the measure have apparently neglected to study either sub- 
ject; they have merely poured out an accumulated exasperation 
with high taxes, Congressional errors, and especially with the 
Eighteenth Amendment upon a proposal which appears super- 
ficially to be part of the tendency they deplore. 

There still remains a minority group in that opposition— 
men and women whose disinterested attachment to good goy- 
ernment and orderly processes of social betterment is un- 
questioned, but whose habit of thought leads them to dis- 
trust the amendment as tending to throw out of balance the 
delicate adjustment of federal and state functions in parti- 
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cular and of law and public opinion in general. To that 
group Dr. Adler especially addresses himself in the article 
which opens this issue. Friends of the amendment have 
double task: to join issue squarely with those who honestly’ 
and intelligently oppose them, and to sweep away by every 
available means of education the fog of superstitious panic 
which darkens good counsel for so many of the majority. 


HEN the United States Supreme Court declared the) | 
District of Columbia minimum wage law unconsti 
tutional, it was foreseen that similar laws in the states) 
would be brought under fire. The attack is in full swing. 
On August 27, a federal circuit court issued a preliminary 


constitutionality of the California minimum wage law. 

The character of the plaintiffs in these two cases raises) 
an interesting question as to the quality of the opposition to) 
minimum wage legislation for the protection of women and 
minors. ‘The test case in California was brought in th | 
name of Helen Gainer whose identity was for month 
shrouded in mystery. It was known that she had been) 
employed as a typist by a detective agency, it was inferred) 
that a woman who was anxious for employment at five or) 
six dollars a week was in no position to bear the expenses of » 
such a suit; but immediately after the complaint had been” 
filed in her name she disappeared like a phantom. The state 
Supreme Court promised to hand down a decision on Janu 
ary 7; but four days in advance of that date Helen Gainer 
suddenly reappeared in a new role. She-presented a petition 
to the court praying for the dismissal of her suit. 4 


I became involved in this case against the Industrial Wel- 
fare Commission unwittingly [she is quoted as saying] and 
without realizing that I was being made the plaintiff in a_ 
case contesting the constitutionality of the minimum wage _ 
law of California, and threatening the welfare of the women 
wage earners of the state. I do not care to occupy that posi- 
tion, for I too am obliged to earn a livelihood and I am in 
sympathy with all women who do so. . . . Now that I fully 
understand the purport of the litigation, I would rather not 
play the role of plaintiff of a measure which I now understand - 
has been of great benefit to the women workers of California. © 


The case was dismissed by the state Supreme Court on 
January 25. 4 

The plaintiff in Wisconsin can hardly be so innocent a 
victim of back stage manipulation as Helen Gainer, but - 
there too it is obvious that the attack is being directed by 
generals carefully screened back of the front line. Upon | 
investigation it appears that for months before they secured — 
the preliminary injunction against the Wisconsin Industrial — 
Commission the Folding Furniture Works employed no 
adult women at all. Certainly the commission had no know-_ 
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ge that they were employing women at sub-legal rates. 
ter the complaint was filed a woman deputy of the com- 
ssion discovered from an examination of their payrolls 
t during the entire preceding year they had employed 
adult women and that the one minor girl whom they 
d employed had been paid a legal wage. The numerous 
men who, according to the complaint, were clamoring for 
opportunity to work for less than the minimum set by 
commission, were not produced in the flesh; they 
ained invisible and unchristened. It would occasion local 
servers no great surprise if the Folding Furnishing Works 
uld emulate Helen Gainer’s example and slip the 
nipulators’ puppet strings. 


HAT Helen Gainer, in spite of her involvement in 
entangling alliances, should have reappeared as a sup- 
rter of the California minimum wage law is more 
nificant than the fact that she was used as a tool in the 
st instance. It shows how profoundly public opinion has 
ifted on this major social issue. It is not likely that Helen 
ainer would have taken steps to have her suit dismissed if 
‘evailing public sentiment in California had not en- 
uraged and sustained her; especially such sentiment among 
orking women themselves. When the California minimum 
age law was passed in 1913, public sentiment was almost 
greatly divided on the principle it embodied as it is at 
esent over the proposed federal child labor amendment. 
Then in 1914 an amendment to the state constitution 
signed to insure the constitutionality of the minimum 
age law within the state was submitted to the voters, it 
rried by a majority of only 84,000 votes. 

The canning industry is the largest employer of women 
California. In 1913 the opposition to minimum wage 
gislation among canners was strong. Writing to Amy 
aher of the Ohio Council on Women in Industry early in 
24, the president of the Canners’ League of California 
ys: 

I do not believe you could find a reputable canner or other 
rge employer of women who would ask to have the law re- 
aled. . . At the time the California minimum wage law 
as passed more or less opposition to this law was manifested 
> tke canners as_well as other groups of employers of women 
d minors. 


member of the Minimum Wage Committee of the 
California Retail Dry Goods Association writes that 
though he had grave doubts of the effects that would fol- 
w the enactment of the law, ten years of experience have 
ade him an unqualified supporter of the measure as a boon, 
ot only to women, but also to business. With few ex- 
eptions, such as the organization which behind the screen 
f Helen Gainer brought suit to invalidate the law, the 
ntiment in its favor is almost as strong among employers’ 
rganizations as among trade unions and organizations of 
‘omen, barring the National Woman’s Party and the equal 
ights advocates. 
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The bearing of this development of public opinion upon 
the future of minimum wage legislation may prove to be 
decisive. ‘The basis of the Supreme Court’s decision in the 
District of Columbia case was the Fourteenth Amendment 
and in numerous cases the court has made it clear that its 
interpretation of due process is guided by the environment 
surrounding specific legislation and by differences due to 
local variations in the different states. We in New York 
remember the language of the New York Court of Appeals 
in the case of the People v. Schweinler Press where the 
court said: 


‘There is no reason why we should be reluctant to give effect 
to new and additional knowledge upon such a subject as this 
(night work of women) even if it did lead us to take a dif- 
ferent view of such a vastly important question as that of 
public health and disease than formerly prevailed. 

Minimum wage legislation, like legislation regulating 
night work for women, is essentially health legislation and 
there is every reason to believe that the experience of states 
like California and Wisconsin provides new and additional 
knowledge of which the courts will take cognizance. If the 
new knowledge provided by years of experience in these 
states should lead the state courts to affirm the constitu- 
tionality of their minimum wage laws, it would not be un- 
reasonable to anticipate similar action by the United States 
Supreme Court with respect to the constitutionality of these 
statutes. 


E SHOULD like, sometimes, to put the shoe on the 

other foot. Why should the feeble-minded always 
be in the care of politicians? Why not reverse the rela- 
tionship now and then? It might work just as well. Less 
foresight, less ability to reason from experience, less social 
consciousness could hardly be shown by the inmates of the 
Indiana School for Feeble-Minded Youth than by the new 
governor of Indiana in forcing the resignation—to make 
room for his own brother—of Dr. Byron E. Biggs from the 
superintendency of that school at Fort Wayne. 

Dr. Biggs is known as one of the ablest superintendents of 
such institutions in the country. His fifteen years experience 
as a psychiatrist include a long period of training as as- 
sistant to Dr. Harley A. Haynes at the famous Michigan 
School for the Feebleminded at Lapeer; a considerable 
amount of work with Dr. Walter E. Fernald, that bril- 
liant pioneer whose long service to Massachusetts has but 
recently ended with his death; and service as first super- 
intendent of the Mississippi School for the Feebleminded. 
His successor was once a county farm agent and has been for 
several years in charge of the farm maintained by the 
Indiana institution. ‘ 

Such is progress. Thirty years ago Alexander Johnson, in 
those early adventuring days of his as superintendent of this 
same school, which he has described for Survey readers 
(Dec. 1, 1922, Jan. 1, 1923), established the school farm 
as part of his broad-gage program for putting what had 
previously been a feebly managed institution on a sane and 
strong footing. The excuse now made that the school needs 
a “business” man at its head is, in all conscience, a sorry 
justification for jeopardizing all the progress slowly won 
through a generation of effort. 
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The late governor of Kansas, whose high-handed 
manipulation of the state university has been happily undone 
by his successor, tried to force the appointment of a police 
matron as dean of women there. He and the new chief 
magistrate of Indiana should know each other better. 


HILE the dog teams were racing across the frozen 

plains of Alaska carrying antitoxin to Nome the 
imagination of thousands of newspaper 1eaders quickened 
as they pictured the scene—the desolate wastes of snows, the 
“mild” weather ranging from zero to 20 below, the relays 
of huskies straining at their harness, the veteran musher run- 
ning behind to urge them on, while his relief, forewarned by 
telegraph waited in the harness at the trail. Dogs and drivers 
whose names are famous through the Yukon country cut the 
usual fifteen days from Nenana to a little more than five 
as Balto, hero of many sweepstakes, led the last relay of half- 
wolf malamutes into Nome through a blizzard which blinded 
his master. 

If this is a real epidemic and follows the usual course of 
such disasters in remote communities, it is quite possible that 
only the telegraph and the help it is bringing will have saved 
Nome from such a pestilence as those which decimated the 
villages of Europe in the Middle Ages. Could an aeroplane 
have been assembled and a pilot found to make the four or 
five hours’ flight each day’s delay avoided might have meant 
the sparing of life. 

One ponders on the criminal carelessness that let winter 
shut down with no provision of antitoxin in a stretch of 
country which harbors 11,000 souls. It is reassuring to 
reflect that here in the states one could probably buy 
antitoxin at the drugstore just around the corner, or half- 
an-hour away by Ford; or, with greater foresight, could 
avoid the necessity of ever requiring it by the simple 
procedure of the Schick test and the toxin-antitoxin injec- 
tions for the susceptible. ‘There are reaches of ignorance, 
however, which condemn children to die of diphtheria in 
the most highly favored parts of the country as surely as 
in the isolation of snowbound Alaska. Almost exactly thirty 
years ago, antitoxin was put into the hands of the medical 
profession. Within five years the mortality from the disease 
had been halved; in the next quarter century it was reduced 
to less than one-eighth its former toll. It has become almost 
axiomatic that antitoxin given in sufficient amounts early in 
the course of the disease will ensure the recovery of persons 
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suffering from diphtheria. There are few places in th 7 
country where it cannot be obtained free from the publ 
health authorities. Yet in 1923 diphtheria caused the death 
of nearly 12,000 persons in the registration area. 

A recent issue of the bulletin of the Department of Health 
of New York City tells the stories of some of these victimy| 
—children who were allowed to suffer with a sor 
throat for several days before a physician was called, or whos) 
care was entrusted to “doctors who did not believe in drugs, 
till, too late, their desperate condition forced recourse t} 
the proved method.’ Every week such children are carri 
into Willard Parker hospital in this city, dying; whe 
everything else has failed, the parents send for an ambuland | 
and the ambulance surgeon gives the antitoxin on the u 
to lose no precious moment, though a glance has told him thay 
nothing can help. Sometimes the blame is to be laid to thy 
carelessness or incompetence of a physician, but mor 
frequently the ignorance, the procrastination, or the superstii 
tion of the parents is at fault. Bridgeport, Conn., studyinjj) 
its diphtheria records, found that every death in a wholi, 
year was chargeable to the parents’ delay in calling #, 
physician. While children continue to die of diphtheria witli 
the resources of almost infallible preven.ion and cure @ 
hand, we cannot lean back and enjoy complacent thrills 2 
reading that desperate story of Nome. 


HE Universalist Leader of Boston gives the gist of # 
paper read by the Rev. John Ratcliff at a receni 
ministers’ meeting. He “discussed frankly the actual leaden 
ship of the Universalist Church in various fields,” and asked? 
what place its ministers and laymen are taking in th 
progressive intellectual and moral movements of the dai 
Universalists, he pointed out, were accustomed to sayin 
that they were pioneers—and indeed in the history of a 
score of American communities, the communal outlook of 
the Universalists and their high concern for the quick a 
well as the dead, have made them count quite out of pro» 
portion to their numbers in the civic and social movement 
of the last fifty years. Mr. Ratcliff, however, was incline 
to question whether his fellow churchmen were keeping the 
tradition fresh and gave various comparative statistics i 
point. For example, “I have made a study,” he said, “of the) 
Hibbert Journal, the International Journal of Ethics, The 
Survey, the American Journal of Sociology, and Religious) 
Education—representative journals in several distinct fields, 
but all carrying articles on the church and religion 
Methodists contributed 27 per cent of the articles, Con= 
gregationalists 25 per cent, Baptists 14.5 per cent, Pres 
byterians 11.4 per cent, Unitarians 5.5 per cent, Catholic 
2.6 per cent, Jewish 1.3 per cent, and Universalists seven 
elevenths of one per cent.” 
The showing is challenging; but one pinch of salt needil 
is to weight these percentages with the strength of th 
different church followings. The Congregationalists are 3 
small denomination compared with the Methodists, fom? 
example, and if rated relatively to their numbers, would 
dislodge the latter from first place on the list. The standing 
of the Universalists would be lifted similarly. Other factor 
enter in, as in the Jewish and Catholic tallies. 
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Getting Well 


ICKNESS is expensive anyway you figure it, both 
to the family on whom it falls and to the com- 
munity in which they live. Yet in the past twenty 
| years, both families and communities have been 
ated in some degree to realize that the cheapest way 
of the mishap, once it occurs, is to invest money at once 
he best medical treatment at home or in hospitals. Now 
that idea seems almost well enough established to stand 
tself, it has been possible to turn the energies of health 
kers to the fringes of the problem of actual sickness—to 
measures whereby it might have been avoided, and to 
after-care which prevents recurrence or relapse. 
wo of the specific phases of convalescence have recently 
h discussed in some detail in The Survey. [Convales- 


e from heart disease in the Heart issue of November 1, 


, and after-care of tuberculosis in the issue of 
ruary I, 1925.] The question, however, runs like a 
s-section through the whole lists of illnesses and ac- 
ints. A hospital may take a man who is desperately ill 

appendicitis, or pneumonia, or typhoid fever, and treat 
until the specific infection which caused the disease no 
ter is present. But the chances are that when he is thus 


ied specifically he still is white and weak and totally 


ted to go back to work. Perhaps he can stay on at the 


Sital until he is really fit; perhaps he can rest at home; 


# belongs to the favored classes he may go South or West 


9 the mountains, as the case and season may be; but for 


y patients treated in our hospitals no one of these solu- 
5 is open. 
ospital care is terribly expensive and an overwhelming 


portion of the people who receive it can pay only part 


one of the cost. The United Hospital Fund of New 


@ City estimates that in that city at any moment one 


See | 


on in fifty is sick enough to require hospital or medical 
But only about one in four of the 200,000 patients 

were cared for last year in the United Hospitals could 

d to meet the full cost of the hospital treatment. One- 

th were wholly dependent on public philanthropy to see 
through their illness: they could pay nothing at all; 

about half could pay only in part. 

Thile so large a burden of the expense of acute illness 
be met by philanthropy, or by family budgets which 


Mairly cracking under the strain, there is every incentive 


nd some cheaper place than the hospital for that con- 


fiscent period, on which, indeed, the ultimate success of 


treatment may depend. And while in so many of our 
cities, homes are overcrowded, and home conditions 
confused and chaotic in the strain under which alien 

bnalities are adjusting themselves to wholly unac- 

pbmed ways of living in a strange land, for many con- 
cents the only solution is institutional care. 

n one side the convalescent homes touch the field of 
air camps and vacation houses; on the other, sanatoria 
hospitals for the handicapped and chronically ill. In 


the usual meaning of the term, they are institutions which 
take ambulant patients on medical diagnosis, for a short 
recuperative period of rest and upbuilding which will return 
them to a normal or fairly normal life. For obvious reasons 
they usually are located in the country. The patients whom 
they receive may be recovering from a past serious illness, 
or they may be “preventive convalescents”—that is, they 
may need rest and the other simple prescriptions of the 
convalescent home to enable them to avoid an impending 
breakdown. On the basis of this classification, the Sturgis 
Research Fund of the Burke Foundation has listed 8,400 
convalescent beds in the United States, while institutions 
not reporting probably have enough to bring the present 
total to 10,000 for the United States. New York City has 
about 4,000 beds, or nearly half of those known to exist, 
in homes scattered about in in New York, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut and even Massachusetts, the furthest nearly 
150 miles from the city. Dr. Frederic Brush estimated in 
the Cleveland survey of health and hospitals that a com- 
munity should provide convalescent facilities for 10 per cent 
of the number of hospital bed patients plus 2 per cent of the 
patients in clincs and dispensaries. 

Convalescence, which thus is being recognized as one of 
the major public health problems, is still without as definite 
standards and organizations as have been evolved in some 
others of the health fields. A convalescent home may be 
administered by a hospital, by a social agency, or by an 
independent board of its own; it may be limited to some 
specific field, such as cardiacs, or the tuberculous, or surgical 
cases; or to special age groups. It may be open all year 
round, or only through the summer months. It may be free 
to patients or it may charge a nominal fee to those who can 
pay, or it may take only those who can meet the major part 
of the cost of their care. All these varieties and more besides 
are included in the directory prepared by the Sturgis 
Research Fund of the Burke Foundation. 


4° HE Burke Foundation itself, opened in 1915, is prob- 
ably the outstanding example of convalescent institu- 

tion in the United States. It has three hundred beds, all 
of which, until recently, have been free; a small section 
now is devoted to patients who can pay. It takes girls and 
women from ten years and upward, and boys from fifteen. 
They come through the hospitals and dispensaries and social 
agencies, churches, physicians, employers and by direct ap- 
plication from within the county, and are studied and ac- 
cepted er declined at the Admission Bureau, which has its 
office in New York City, and then driven to the home on 
certain specified days each week in the large motor busses 
of the foundation. ‘Their length of stay depends upon 
individual needs and progress; it averages about three weeks, 
though some of the patients with more serious conditions, 
cardiac and the like, may stay on for several months. These 
latter usually progress to the point at which they are able to 
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do paid work for several hours a day about the institution, 
helping in its kitchen, gardens, and so on, and thus gradually 
work their way back to readiness for a job outside. 

Only those patients are accepted at the Burke Foundation 
who can profit by a frankly institutional and standardized 
régime. hey must be able to eat the regular food provided 
for all patients with only such slight modification as can be 
made by their own choice from it; they must be able at 
least to hobble about on crutches; and after a first few days 
for rest and adjustment they are expected to put in an hour 
each day, aside from certain cottage duties, in work for the 
institution. 

For the weakest, or those with some special disability, 
such as the patients with bad hearts, there are sitting oc- 
cupations—making toys, repairing the clothing and shoes of 
patients, or some part of the equipment of the building, 
such as the hammocks or the clubs for the special ‘“‘short 
golf” course on the grounds, or sewing or mending or 
preparing vegetables or repairing the books in the library. 
Those able to carry on heavier work do part of the garden- 
ing, under supervision, or other light tasks outdoors or in; 
and gradually they work up to such real exercise as snow 
shoveling, or caring for the trees on the grounds. The work 
period is from 10.30 till 11.30; it is preceded by breakfast 
and a period for recreation indoors or out; and followed by 
dinner, a rest hour, and an afternoon devoted to recreation 
or to light paid occupation until supper at five, followed 
by an evening of reading, writing letters, dancing or other 
entertainment, and lights out at nine. Proceeds from the 
sale of articles made by the patients are devoted to the 
Sturgis Research Fund of the Burke Foundation which has 
made possible studies of various technical aspects of con- 
valescence reported in many publications. 


N this simple régime patients from the most diverse 

social classes and with physical and mental ailments of 
most diverse kinds have regained their courage and physical 
strength. For patients who are chosen properly, the effect 
of group work and play is highly stimulating; there are 
games, dances, golf, coasting, skiing, ballplay, to make 
them forget their aches and pains and complaints and join 
in the common fun. Participation in these and in the 
required hour of work for the common good is considered 
a test of the patient’s progress toward a normal state of 
mind and body which will enable him to get back to his or 
her regular job of living. Some patients, of course, do not 
do well on such a régime, and they must be returned to their 
families or to the institutions from which they were sent, 
perhaps for further medical diagnosis and treatment or for 
some other plan of cure, or for reference to a home for the 
chronically ill if they are found not able to win back at 
least a measure of normal health. 

In the study made by the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine, it was found that convalescent homes of this type, 
which provided for medical and nursing supervision, and 
fora program chiefly of rest, fresh air, good food, and 
therapeutic work and play, cost only about a third as much 
as hospitals. Where they are available they make it possible 
for a hospital to discharge sooner the considerable group of 
patients whose homes are not proper places for convalescence 
and so ensure a real economy to the community. For patients 
whose homes can be made suitable for the convalescent 
period, the costs can be cut again; the expense of systematic 
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supervision which will see that the home conditions are a 
ranged properly and that there is a correct diet, and wi 
connect the patient with his family physician or the prope 
dispensary and clinic facilities, can be carried out at aboy 
a third the cost of institutional treatment, according to th 
estimate of Dr. Frederic Brush. He defines this supervisia 
as “essentially just standard social service with additions 9 
more time, firmer control, a few supplies, and at time 
surgical dressings, fuller cooperation of various agencies an 
means, and surer follow through dispensary, etc., into o¢ 
cupation.” The investment in weeks of hospital care, fol 
lowed by a period of supervised convalescence, may be los 
wholly or in part if the patient spends two weeks in th 
desperately hard and fatiguing task of job-hunting when h 
gets ready to start work again. 

Much better, of course, than this whole complicated an 
costly business of readjustment, is the early detection of 
disease symptoms which will make it possible to ward off 
a breakdown. Dr. Brush quotes estimates that one quarte 
of the adult working population is in a condition of substand 
ard health sufficient to warrant recuperative rest. To find) 
these men and women before they became actually ill, and: 
enable them to undergo a preventive convalescence, is a publit. 
health job in the hands of individuals themselves, 
physicians, social workers, employers, and insurance and» 


neuropsychiatric patients, the cardiacs and the like—whe 
need such periods of rest and rebuilding in order to holé 
even. With the surer recognition and detection of thes 
groups, with the inclusion of the vast numbers of menta™ 
patients who are just beginning to be considered as suitable: 
for this type of care, convalescence assumes a major positiog: 
in the public health program of any intelligent community) 
and nation. _ 

It is usual to find that from 5 to 10 per cent of the 
patients in hospitals for the treatment of acute disease 
belong properly in an institution for chronic patients or | 
convalescent home. By providing the comparatively in 


time the building of costly hospitals which seem necessary) 
at casual glance, to meet a present need, and can ensur 
the most effective and lasting results from the use of hospi \ 
facilities already in existence. 

y M. R. 


Gambling on Margins | 


T WAS but natural that a chorus of joy and self- satisfac 
tion should arise from cheerful, confident, congregations 

of experts at Lausanne such as the international gatherin) 
who tell the world that tuberculosis is on the run before : | 
happy hordes of health workers. 
Granted that the peak of the great epidemic of tuber 
culosis which we now see waning was somewhere in t 
prehistoric past, when a vital statistic was as unknown @} 
a stethoscope, and that the swift decline we have been ridi q 
on began well before there was a health department, a ches | 
clinic, or even a Koch to show us Mister Tubercle Bacillv, 
in his brilliant scarlet dress all tidily presented under ot 
oil immersion lens: | 
Granted that with rising 
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wages, shorter hours, moti 
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conscience in employer and more power in employes, there 
)has been in some great lands a victory over consumption 
|undreamed of by our most optimistic grandfathers, and that 
| with the great Semitic invasion of New York, together with 
}a particularly consistent and intelligent search for and 
treatment of tuberculosis that city death rate from this 
disease has fallen 65 per cent since 1900: 

What then of the acute epidemic out-breaks of the disease 
during and after the war in Europe and even since 1922 in 
7 Germany? How can we congratulate ourselves upon a step 
jahead in health understanding when almost overnight we 
see the gains of thirty years swept away by the sudden 
‘establishment of uncontrollable unsanitary conditions of 
housing and the almost total inability of a nation of 40,000,- 
ooo people to separate sick from well? Is it not true that 
the margin of safety is much narrower in communities than 
Jin individuals, and that a brief interruption in work, 
wages, crops, may quickly prove the undoing of much of 
§ our gains? 

The meeting of the International Union against Tuber- 

culosis at Lausanne last summer lost one of the best op- 
7 portunities ever preesented for exhibiting the contrasting pic- 
* tures of England and the United States with Germany before 
and since the war. All the fireworks were in celebration of 
) the successes and no torches were burned to compel attention 
| to the sudden changes which have taken place with almost 
| the precision of a scientific experiment as a mass demonstra- 
| tion of disease. 
While in England and the United States the war set 
| back but little the progressive decline in the tuberculosis 
death rate, in Germany where the rate had fallen from 219 
in 1899 to 142 per 100,000 in 1914, 1919 saw again a rate 
)of 212. Hardly had the deaths from war and influenza 
ended when there was repeated in three years a fall in the 
rate equal to that which had taken 25 years before. Be- 
tween 1914 and 1923 Germany’s tuberculosis went through 
all the stages of sudden exacerbation, arrest at a brief peak of 
one year and then a tumble again almost to its former lowest 
level (148 in 1921). Hardly had this quick and favorable 
picture been painted when financial catastrophe, universal 
unemployment, housing and food crises and governmental 
bankruptcy created a situation which in the two years, 1922 
and 1923 put the country back again to its tuberculosis 
level of 1908 and early 1917 (160 per 100,000). 

Thus on four occasions within fifteen years we see the 
mass of highly organized communities of Germany, in- 
escapably related to other countries and continents, touch 
for a brief period a tuberculosis death rate of 160 per 
100,000 in 1908, first on the decline in the midst of 
prosperity and the full swing of a highly developed 
centralized bureaucratic sanitary service; next in 1917 on 
the rise to the sudden heights of a tuberculosis developed 
in famine and the exhaustion of the industry of war; then 
in 1919 when the appearance of post-war activities brought 
earnings and food again within reach of workmen’s families, 
with a falling rate only to rest for a year at a low point 
and finally in 1923 to reach on a new increase the same level 
of 1908, 160. 

With tuberculosis infection widely prevalent, it takes but 
relatively little change in the standards of living, and for a 
short time, to put the active open case of the disease back 
in the home. Contract the home to a few rooms so that beds 
must be shared by many; expose the young directly and 
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intimately with infected elders; cut down fuel and clothing 
until the body is below par from exposure; reduce the 
quantity and quality of food below the minimum necessary 
to hold body weight and provide for growth or repair from 
disease, and at once there occurs a jump in incidence of 
active disease first among little children, and then in the 
death rate of adults. Suppose we should find a jump from 
41 to 106 in the tuberculosis death rate of our children 
under 14 years of age, and 3 per cent of our school children 
with active pulmonary tuberculosis, instead of learning as 
we are in New York and Philadelphia that a constantly 
rising per cent of our school children have not even been 
infected during their pre-school life! 

No sociological or statistical evidence presented at 
Lausanne was so valuable for future education against 
tuberculosis as the records which the American Friends, the 
school doctors, the health officers of Germany could have 
brought to such a meeting had they been invited, while the 
facts were fresh, and quickly verifiable, to review and 
confirm the slower history of many decades in the record 
of ten years in Germany, 1914-1923. There was much in 
German experience which would have added conviction to 
the opinions widely held as to the essential relationship 
between tuberculosis and industry, housing and wages, 
illuminated by such critical implications of industrial and 
economic disorder as could have been brought from 
Germany. 

The situation in Germany is notably better than it was 
a year ago and we may expect a reasonably quick fall to the 
pre-war status of tuberculosis. There and in our own com- 
munities we must look to steadier industrial conditions, 
good and secure standards of living in wage earners’ families, 
more workmen’s savings in bank and life insurance, and a 
surer knowledge of proper housing and the values of foods, 
to broaden the margin between health and infection with 
tuberculosis. 

Haven Emerson, M. D. 


Three Kinds of ‘‘Nerves’’ 


TIRANGE as it may appear, the fact that a person's 

body is diseased is not the reason he seeks a doctor. It 
is because something in the working of that bodily 
mechanism has jarred or stopped altogether. Many men 
are going about their business with dangerously high blood 
pressure, or with disease of the heart or other vital organs, 
quite unaware that they require medical aid. On the other 
hand, thousands of patients consult doctors, and perhaps 
even more seek charlatans, because of disturbances of func: 
tions based upon causes which in reality are trivial and 
easily remedied and to which other persons pay no attention 
whatever. 

Functional nervous disturbances may be classified in three 
kinds, each of which requires a different approach for 
diagnosis and a different management for cure. The first 
category consists of the functional disturbances due to 
changes in the structure of the nervous system itself because 
of injuries, inflammations or growths. To these may be 
added spontaneous deterioration. These conditions are well 
described in the text books of neurology and need not 
engage attention here. 

The second category of functional disturbance appears 
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when the cause is a disturbance of the medium in which the 
nervous elements are bathed—the blood and lymph. The 
disease process is not in the nervous system itself, and causes 
no alteration of its structure, but hampers its working either 
through lack of proper nourishment or by the addition of 
substances which prevent the usual chemical interchanges. 
Frequent examples are furnished by such cases as typhoid 
delirium or alcoholism. Other instances less manifest occur 
when disordered metabolism prevents healthy integration of 
the more complex nervous processes. his is conspicuous in 
physical fatigue, in which the efficiency level falls markedly. 
It is seen in the poorly nourished school child and in the 
young person whose sleep is insufficient. It also occurs in 
those who over-eat and during the course of many physical 
disorders. 
Endocrine Disturbances 

Less discernible because more inherent in the individual 
are the disorders of the endocrine system, where one or 
more of the glands of internal secretion is insufficient or 
excessive in action and gives rise to disturbances of the work- 
ing of the nervous system. Too often the cause of these 
escapes attention. 

For instance, a man of forty-five, so neurasthenic that he 
could not go to his business and sometimes could not bring 
himself to leave the house, was sent to me, after some months 
of treatment by a physician who stated that he was an 
agoraphobiac, that is, afraid of wide places, an obsession 
usually traceable to psychological sources. The patient was 
depleted in the failure of his over-stimulated endocrine 
glands on account of excessive intellectual and emotional 
stress for a long period. The reason he could not face the 
open spaces and his business was that the over-activity of his 
thyroid gland left him too exhausted to deal with them. 
Proper treatment was given, whereupon rapid recovery 
ensued. ‘In several instances states of depression, vague fears 
and decreasing efficiency with lack of initiative were believed 
to be due to inadequate output of the adrenal glands, for 
when these were assisted artificially many of the patients 
improved in a strikingly rapid fashion, although others 
responded more slowly. 

Endocrine ‘disturbances in children are, I believe, much 
more frequent than is supposed. They rectify themselves 
through the development of the glands during growth and 
recovery of balance after puberty, but it is not wise to leave 
the whole matter to nature, because so many of them can 
be greatly assisted, to the prevention of much suffering. 
Improving the health in this physical way also prevents the 
formation of bad psychological habits, which may after- 
wards be very difficult to change, even though the physical 
cause has ceased. 

On the other hand, temperaments due to endocrine 
differences are often looked upon as unhealthy when they 
are merely peculiar or unusual and quite appropriate for 
that individual. All of us know the sanguine type with 
active thyroid, for whom activity is a necessity. Many of 
us do not sufficiently recognize, however, the hypopituitary 
type, with an active intelligence, to whom physical exercise 
is a burden and to whom exercise and cold baths are often 
prescribed with the effect only of creating discomfort and 
impairing efficiency. Often unrecognized too, is the 
hyperpituitary type of aggressive and active bodied person 
who is disliked because of his rapid mental processes and 
perhaps over-bearing character. For the patient to under- 
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stand his own nature in this way is a great help to him, and 


may enable him to mitigate his functional peculiarities, as 
regards their effect upon others at least. 


When the Cause is Psychological 


In the third category of functional nervous disorders is 
that in which the cause is purely psychological. These cases 
are the most common. They probably suffer the most, and 
certainly, they are the most amenable to skillful treatment. 


At present the neurologist finds the greatest field of use-— 


fulness in these cases in making adjustments. In the future 
perhaps he may be even more useful in the matter of mental 
hygiene and in the prevention of many of the individual 
and social grievances from which so many people suffer 
nowadays. 


This kind of functional nervous trouble occurs without — 
changes of structure of the nervous system or alterations of 
body chemistry. It is due to what may be called dynamic — 
factors, that is to say, alterations of the directing of the — 
energy of the nervous system into avenues which may be — 


called morbid. 

Empirically everyone has known for centuries that bal- 
ance may be disturbed by great passions. The famous ex- 
periments of Pavlow were, however, the first successful scien- 
tific efforts to measure physical alterations by caused emo- 
tions, which the investigator himself controlled by external 
stimuli. Pavlow found that he could modify the animal’s 
reaction without altering the apparent stimulus. This he 
did by altering the meaning of the stimulus to the animal, 


e.g., a whip would excite no fear in one dog which would, | 
in another, cause an immediate stoppage of all digestive 


secretions because of the fear it aroused. This was simply 


because the latter dog expected a whipping which custom- — 


arily followed the sight of the whip, while the former dog 
attached no such meaning to it. 
controlled responses Pavlow called conditioned reflexes. 
Psychopathologists made application of these very simple 


‘These inevitable and self- — 


data to the conditions under which some human beings — 
were emotionally disturbed by conditions which did not — 


disturb others. 


These and later similar experiments gave simple, clearly — 
objective interpretations which satisfied men engaged in — 
experiments of exact science, and permitted physicians to — 


understand how peculiarities of behavior need not neces-— 


sarily be referred to alterations of structure or chemistry, 


but were satisfactorily explained through the simple facts _ 


of dynamic psychology. Similar experiments carried out on 
human beings, beginning with infants, have shown exactly 
the same “conditionability” as was demonstrated in animals. 

An outstanding characteristic of these conditionings is that 


“all things are not what they /seem’’; and it is by a study of — 


the patient that the significance of surroundings in deter- 
mining morbid behavior is to be estimated. Knowledge of 
this kind of evidence is common property, but its inter- 
pretation is not. It often requires considerable analysis, more 
especially on the part of a physician who has not himself 
experienced like reactions. 
who is the best psychotherapist is he who has himself been 
a little neurasthenic.” This is not necessarily so nowadays, 
however; though to have had a diease does add to one’s 
knowledge of it. A better understanding of these con- 


ditions, which are known as psychoneuroses, may be afforded 


by a few examples. ; 


As Dejerine used to say “he 
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A man aged thirty was referred to me by another phy- 
sician because of a nervous breakdown. Superficially and 
in his own estimation he appeared to be simply agitated, ter- 
rorized and quite incapable of conducting the business which 
brought him to Washington. His face was congested, eyes 
bloodshot; he trembled violently; indeed the friend whom 
I first saw doubted his willingness to see me. In spite of 
this, a single interview sufficed to discover that this abject 
picture was not caused by physical disease, but was the result 
of fears. The origin of these were ascertained in part at 
the time of interview, and during the following days the 
genesis was penetrated so adequately as to permit the man 
to return to his Western home, no longer incommoded by 
the morbid fears which had incapacitated him. 

This man’s fear had originated during the excitement and 
horror caused by the bursting of a large dam in the city 
where he lived. His efforts to reach his home and rescue 
his mother were impeded by the crowd, whereby an 
anxious terror was induced. ‘This persisted as a fear’ of 
water and storms. Eventually the wind became the most 
conspicuous feature which aroused fear. Fire would also 
do this. Recently the phobia was becoming associated with 
circumstances more and more numerous, and he had become 
less and less fit for his business, which was of an exciting 
nature. He had been sent to Florida for a change, and 
while there he improved. He quickly relapsed, however, 
upon returning to work. The real meaning of these phobias 
was fear of death and it was that which had to be dealt 
with before his peace of mind could be restored. It was 
very necessary in this case that each step he took should 
be expressed by him in writing before my review. It was 
in one of these exercises that he made the significant declara- 
tion ‘Perhaps, I don’t amount to much, anyway.” He made 
the further statement “I have concluded that I will be just 
what I make myself.” 

So far from having a sense of inferiority this patient felt 
himself to be a highly superior individual. He was an only 
child, spoilt, and things had always gone well with him, 
even in business, where he was protected and almost petted 
by the heads of the firm. It was not until the sense of 
humility was aroused that he was able to deal with the 
groundwork of his fears. 

A single woman, aged 31, was an expert counter in the 
United States Treasury. She suffered for three months 
with severe pain in the right shoulder and was unable to 
use her right arm, as motion caused her head to turn sharply 
to the right with a force she could not control. A physician 
was consulted. His diagnosis was neuritis, and electricity 
was prescribed. Relief was temporary. Her condition 
greatly worried her; she had also another unusual worry. 
Three months before she had an unpleasant episode with 
an office associate, over which she brooded. Continuous 
thought of this enemy unconsciously caused her head to turn 
to the right in the woman’s direction. Her counting only 
partly occupied her mind as it had almost become mechan- 
ical. Thus she could not resist the motor response of her 
underlying thought, a desire for harmony. ‘Thus a need 
of head-turning had begun to accompany every use of her 
right hand by process of psychological association. ‘The pain 
resulted from action of the muscles antagonistic to the head 
movement which she consciously tried to avoid. ; 

Though many ailments which seem due to purely physical 
causes may thus be unmasked as psychoneuroses, it is most 
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important that there be thorough study before such a diag- 
nosis is made to rule out the possibility that the symptoms 
are due to some alteration of the nervous system or some 
chemical disturbance. 


The Danger of Unsound Therapy 


Psychological treatment, more especially so-called psycho- 
analysis, is itself responsible sometimes for the establishment 
of morbid neryous conditions. Introspection into the in- 
significant motivation of the past, too often guided by per- 
sons without adequate clinical training who erect an artificial 
mechanism, may give the patient a feeling of severe guilt, 
which only adds to the feeling of inadequacy of the poor 
victim. Much unhappiness as well as lowered efficiency 
arises from such a pervading sense of inadequacy, which 
interferes with the individual’s undertakings, and prevents 
frankness in social intercourse. For the most part this is 
due to the diverting of attention from the matters in hand 
and turning it to the imaginary ones. Crass blundering of 
psychoanalysts has been the cause of suicides. 

A great number of people are victims of this unfortunate 
tendency to morbid habits of mind, as is attested by the tre- 
mendous followings which psychological charlatans attain, 
especially those who pretend that by a few formulae of 
optimism they can give everything to their followers. As 
a matter of fact, they apparently do considerable good to 
some discouraged individuals, but unfortunately the irra- 
tional optimism they engender for a time is soon destroyed 
by the inevitable shocks of life and the person is often 
apt to fall into a state much worse than before and come 
to be a psychasthenic altogether. . 

Ostrich-like blindness will never solve life’s problems. 
Wilful blindness is no guarantee against accidents. But 
these people can be reconditioned into a useful and happy 
existence by a sound psychotherapy as is being attested daily 
by the practice of scores of earnest and judicial neurologists. 

Tom A. WiLiiaMs 


WHAT TIME do the eleven-year-olds of your town go to 
bed? How many of them get a substantial breakfast before 
they start off to school? How many of them drink that stan- 
dard quart of milk a day, and how many sneak in a cup or 
two of coffee instead? For these and other similar questions 
in regard to the fifth grade children in all cities of from 
40,000 to 70,000 population in the United States, the American 
Child Health Association can supply an answer. In fact it 
has supplied one to their various superintendents of education 
and directors of health, telling them the median revealed by 
the written answers of more than 35,000 fifth grade children 
studied in the course of a survey of child health in these cities, 
and the record of their own city and of the most favorable 
city in the group. Median bed-time for the 35,000, for exam- 
ple, is 8.55 p.m; but Chattanooga, Tenn. and Newton, Mass. 
beat this record by forty minutes and have their median chil- 
dren tucked in by 815. For the group the median number of 
hours of sleep is just short of ten, but in Berkeley, Cal., it is 
36 minutes longer. The median number of glasses of milk 
consumed per day by all children was 1.4 (sadly short of the 
recommended quart) but Kalamazoo, Mich., East Orange, 
N. J., and Newton, Mass. reported a median of 2.4 glasses, 
and East Orange and Newton took honors for the lowest 
consumption of coffee. The children of Winston-Salem, N. C., 
seemed, on this showing, to be the cleanest; those of East 
Orange showed the largest group who had visited the dentist 
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within the year; in New Britain, Conn., a vaccination scar 
was an all but universal possession; and, apparently, no fifth 
grade child had gone breakfastless on the day preceding the 
questionnaire in Sacramento, Cal; Davenport, Ia; Portland, 
Me; Fitchburg and Salem, Mass; Hamtramck, Mich; Hobo- 
ken, N. J; Lakewood, O; or Wichita Falls, Texas. Newton, 
Mass., occupies 26 of the 49 places in the column in which the 
most favorable city is specified. In addition to certain initial 
advantages such as a high general degree of prosperity and a 
lesser problem of social adjustments than many of the other 
cities studied, Newton has a notably good program of health 
education in its schools. 


THAT COUNTRY AIR and sunlight are not always a com- 
pensation for the better supervision of health usual in cities is 
demonstrated once more in a study of rural and urban students 
made at the University of Minnesota and recently reported 
by Drs. W. P. Shepard and H. S. Diehl in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association. Communities were defined 
as farms, villages (from 50 to 1,000 population), towns (1,000 
to 5,000- population) and small or large cities. Each of nearly 
3,500 entering men students was classified according to the 
type of community in which he had spent the greatest part of 
his life. The physical examinations of these students showed 
that the fewest physical defects occurred among those who 
came from the large cities (of more than 50,000 population) ; 
while the greatest number of physical defects, and the largest 
number of multiple defects in individuals, were found among 
the village students. ‘“IThe nature of the defects most fre- 
quent among students from villages,” say the authors, “sug- 
gest such possible common causes as neglect, congenital ano- 
malies, poor development, frequent exposure to infection, poor 
hygiene and lack of school health supervision. ... The fact 
that, in spite of the disadvantages of urban life, students from 
large cities are lowest in physical defects speaks well for the 
standards of living and the present-day health practices of 
our cities.” 


WHILE residents of the New England and Middle Atlantic 
states can congratulate themselves that their homes lie outside 
the goiter belt that sweeps across the center of the country 
(see The Survey, June 1, 1924) a recent study of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company finds that they have another 
geographical specialty—pneumonia. ‘The states which register 
a high mortality from this disease come from these two groups, 
to which are added a few scattering exceptions, Delaware and 
Maryland, Michigan and Colorado. Pennsylvania, for exam- 
ple, has a rate of 100 deaths from pneumonia per 100,000 of 
population, as compared to an average somewhere around 50 
for most of the southern and central states, and a low point in 
Idaho of 8.9 in 1923, the year studied. As a rule the death- 
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rate from pneumonia is much higher in the cities than in rural” 
districts; ordinarily it is not correlated with the tuberculosis 
rate of a community, as several of the states with a heavy 
loss from tuberculosis report very little pneumonia. While 
industrial conditions (coal mining and steel manufacture in 
Pennsylvania, for example), and variations in grouping by age - 
and nationality probably have important bearing on the mat- 
ter, the factor which seems most often to accompany a high 
pneumonia rate is the combination of severe cold with a high 
humidity. High humidity alone cannot be inculpated, as wit- 
ness the clear records of such states as the Virginias, the 
Carolinas, Florida and Georgia; nor can severe cold with little 
humidity, demonstrated by the favorable experiences of the’/ 
western provinces of Canada. Among the cities with a parti- 
cularly high record of mortality from pneumonia are Pitts-: 
burgh and Philadelphia, Pa; New York City, Troy, Middle- : 
town, Ithaca, and Cortland, N. Y; Camden, Orange, Hoboken, , 
and Jersey City, N. J; Baltimore, Md; and Boston, Cam- , 
bridge, Lowell, and New Bedford, Mass. 


WHETHER OR NOT the new “gold , 
cure” for tuberculosis can substantiate , 
the hopes which the preliminary reports 
seem to justify, (see The Survey, Febru- ° 
ary I, 1925) there is still room for the 
elimination of a vast burden of public and — 
private dependency by the steady lowering” 
of the death rate from that disease, such as ! 
has been going on for the past quarter cen- 

tury. In the short space of five years in the history of the Asso- ; 
ciation for Improving the Condition of the Poor (New York:, 
City) which keeps detailed statistics of its family records, | 
the number of families with a history of tuberculosis has 
fallen from 16.3 per cent to 11.5 of the total number of fami-_ 
lies on its books. The proportion of relief allotted to the 
tuberculous families has remained just about constant, at a 
trifle more than a third of the relief budget, which is to say 
that it has become possible to give more adequate care to ’ 
each family. But tuberculosis still claims that third of all- 
relief expended by this organization. The Third Annual Re- ; 
port of the Mothers’ Allowances Commission of Ontario, | 
Canada, brings the experience of that province. Tuberculosis: 
characteristically attacks young adults and so bulks large in the 
history of families of young children rendered dependent on~ 
public funds by reason of the death or illness of the varents. 
In the year ending November 1, 1923, Ontario spent $214,000 
for allowances for children whose parents had died of tubercu- 
losis or were totally and permanently incapacitated by it. This ° 
was 13 per cent of the total amount of allowances paid dur- ) 
ing that year. The report concludes, “If the money expended 

on the widow had been applied to combatting tuberculosis the | 
number of widows might be less.” |) 


APPARENTLY education of the medical profession and the ) 
laity is becoming effective in helping to combat cancer, that | 
disease so little susceptible of control except by the education , 
of individuals. A recent report of the Pennsylvania Cancer 
Commission, abstracted in the Campaign Notes of the Ameri- 
can Society for the Control of Cancer, compares the results 
of surveys of the treatment of the disease in 1910 and 1923. 4 
Pennsylvania physicians whose work was covered by this study 
have learned the necessity of prompt treatment, so that 70 
per cent of the delay in treatment found in the first survey ) 
had been obviated in the second group of cases, while there was | 
a similarly striking decrease in the delay of the patients in 
consulting a physician after noticing a suspicious symptom. 
Most of the delay chargeable to the physicians resulted from 
the ignorance or carelessness of about 10 per cent of the medi- _ 
cal group who apparently had not kept abreast of scientific © 
advance in their own profession. — i | 
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A Social-Working State University 


HY social work in a rural state? Why does 
i the State University of Iowa help in develop- 
fe ing and standardizing social work through- 
‘ out the state? Social work suggests crowded 
efmements, newly arrived immigrants, the noise and confu- 


in of city streets. The peace and plenty of the country 
fe a far cry from this. 

Peace and plenty? Step for a moment into the un- 
inted, unbeautiful shack of the Brown family. It lies 
‘Par the tracks and near the “pickers’ sheds” of a large, 
‘idely advertised firm of meat packers. Samuel, aged 
‘ht, is at home, though the hour is ten in the morning 
a school day. Samuel looks frightened but braces him- 
lf for the explanation about his absence from school. “Ma 
picking chickens at fifteen cents per hour. Pa is look- 
kez for a job. He had another ‘spell’ and got laid off.” 

weary cry comes from a dilapidated baby-cab close to 
‘he stove. Samuel bounces the buggy as he explains that 
js baby sister has had pneumonia twice during the winter. 
he doctor said to keep her warm so he has moved her 
izzy as close to the stove as he can get it. “This ex- 
janation is difhcult for Samuel has a speech defect that 
fakes talking to strangers a real undertaking. ‘The break- 
fst table with the leavings not cleared away furnishes in- 
rmittent refreshment for Samuel and his sick sister. 

This picture belongs to the city? Oh, but it is a photo- 
raph of family life in a town of five thousand in the 
iddle west. Furthermore it is only one of ninety-nine 
hers that the same county harbors. If the thinking people 

that county had stepped inside that door, and the other 
inéty-nine doors, with one accord they would direct more 
t their thoughts to social problems. But they do not enter 
ere. They whirl by in their automobiles, glad to be past 
e unsightly, ill-smelling part of their community which 
ney believe represents industrial pursuits only. 

Again, stop for the moment in the home of Mrs. Johnson. 
veryone who knows her vouches for the fact that she is 
a fine mother,” yet Martha, her oldest and dearest, just 
rned seventeen, went through a forced marriage cere- 
ony ten days ago. She has left the flock now and gone 
D live with “his people” with yearning in her heart for the 
odest home of her mother, her head bowed with shame 
efore the searching eyes of the strangers who opened their 
oors reluctantly to receive her. Her “man” is generally 
mceded not much account. He is not yet twenty-one. 
Already his work habits are slovenly. His school record was 
oor. ‘There seems some question about his mental re- 
vonsibility. Mrs. Johnson’s home is clean, but confusion 
eigns. The three little children are left to keep house 
vhile their mother scrubs other people’s homes. They get 
heir own meals, and the school nurse reports them all 
nore than 10 per cent below weight. They are not mak- 
ng satisfactory progress in school. ‘Two are repeaters. The 
ldest now at home is becoming difficult. The father, a 


minister, died several years ago. His widow earns fifty 
dollars a month at scrubbing. 

And then there is Bessie Ward, whose mother died, 
leaving her at eighteen sole protector of a flock of five 
younger brothers and sisters. “The father had died before 
the mother, ‘Bessie worked in the telephone exchange until 
she suddenly went blind. At great personal sacrifice the 
other girls took up a collection and sent the girl to a 
specialist in a city some distance away. His diagnosis traced 
the difficulty not to a physical but to a nervous condition. 
Anxiety must be lifted. Her load was too heavy. A con- 
cerned neighbor asked the county supervisors for a monthly 
allowance of forty dollars so that Bessie could give up 
work and stay at home to keep house for herself and 
younger brothers and sisters. But Bessie blind could not 
keep house, and a younger brother was growing daily more 
obstreperous. 

To help the thinking people of Iowa realize that social 
problems abound in the state, to help them study the best 
methods of salvaging and preventing social handicaps and 
of developing talents to their maximum among even the 
lowliest citizens, the state university maintains a service 
unique among seats of learning. ‘The university employs 
a social worker as a member of the staff of the Extension 
Division and places her at the service of groups who wish 
to study their social problems and improve local programs 
for dealing with them. The group receiving the service 
of this member of the faculty finances the actual expenses 
involved exclusive of the item of salary, which is paid by 
the university. 

Obviously social handicaps appear in large numbers and 
varied character on relief lists. If the handicaps are gen- 
uine, they furnish challenging material for study before a 
way: out can be suggested. If the handicaps are assumed 
in order to get “relief,” then the very imposition can be 
shown up with all its implications. The fostering of the 
spirit of pauperism by inadequate and unsound methods of 
relief-giving can be traced clearly in “pauper families” in 
every county into which the social worker on the University 
Extension Division staff has yet been called. To help the 
people of the counties to realize this and to assist them 
in developing a constructive program based on their local 
needs is an outstanding objective of this service of the 
university. 


UT how reveal the needs? In practically every com- 

munity, however small, a few families are getting ir- 
regular help in clothing or food or both from some local 
organization. ‘This organization has been aroused to meet 
the need by a school-teacher, a minister, a public-health 
nurse, 2 woman’s club, or an individual who is a little more 
alert and active than the other neighbors in seeing distress 
and trying to remedy it. It is unhappily true that one of 
the first efforts put forth in behalf of a particular poor 
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family is a request for help from the nearest county super- 
visor. In lowa there seems to be a widespread feeling that 
the care of the poor belongs wholly and exclusively to 
county officials, As in all communities inexperienced in 
organized social work with families, there is no facing of 
the issues involved in each situation, no squaring with the 
future if the present chaotic system continues indefinitely. 

The first challenge which the would-be benefactor receives 
arises from her request for aid from the public funds. ‘The 
supervisor, who probably knows the habits of the head of 
the family on whose behalf the request is made, passes severe 
judgment, tells of having “been stung before by that lazy 
loafer” and curtly refuses aid: or, if he be of different polit- 
ical tactics, he agrees to “give a little help,’ smothers his 
grudge within himself and sends a few groceries. He har- 
bors no intention of repeating the order later. ‘This is his 
way of meeting a disagreeable situation and of avoiding 
future oppositon, should he decide to run for office again. 
He gives the family no second thought unless a second 
request for aid is brought. “These requests are usually more 
troublesome around the holidays. In summer the number 
is relatively low. 

Some conscientious and bewildered supervisors frankly 
state their bewilderment with a few pertinent facts. ‘The 
man won’t work and the children are neglected. What is 
the best way out for all concerned, including the taxpayers?” 
There are as many answers as there are interested individ- 
uals. ‘But the usual outcome is another inadequate grocery 
order and perhaps a small order of fuel. It is not surprising 
to find that under this régime that lowa met an outdoor re- 
lief bill last year of two million dollars while her poor 
became poorer and this in the face of the fact that she has 
a higher per capita wealth than any other state! 

The interested neighbor, usually a woman, is almost sure 
to get another appeal from the family that has received help 
once before through her intermediation. Even if the super- 
visor responded before, she hesitates to approach him again 
so soon. ‘The situation seems to be becoming a bit personal. 
If she has met with rebuff on her first approach to the super- 
visor, she is almost certain to spare herself a second such 
disagreeable experience. Instead she turns to a church aid 
society, a local relief society, a woman’s club, or a business- 
men’s organization. From these groups she usually receives 
generous response. They give and give gladly. Do not 
such opportunities supply one of their main reasons for 
being? 


HE Extension Division of the university is constantly 

supplying speakers to organizations over the state. 
It is easy to understand the spontaneous response from this 
neighbor when a speaker challenges the present outgrown, 
inadequate system of poor relief from the platform, and out- 
lines a substitute plan more fitted to the need. She becomes 
a disciple on the spot. She is apt to be a woman of some 
prominence and leisure, and there are several of her in every 
community. She cites local situations parallel to those men- 
tioned from the platform. Led by her enthusiasm, others 
take up the cause. Questions are raised. One of the com- 
xonest is: ‘How can we get started?” This evolution of 
community consciousness has been going on for years. It 
has its flower suddenly. After this milestone is reached, the 
rest is easy. Positive objectives must be set up with care 
to ensure that the values to be worked for are real and 
not mere mirages. 
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In a state of ninety-nine counties of which seventy-thry 
have populations under twenty-five thousand the relief | 
of the county is the most inclusive one. A clearly defined po 
cy has developed in the Extension Division of the Universi® 
of Iowa with reference to the outdoor relief lists. If th 
Extension Division can lead a group of people in a give 
county to see the wisdom of studying the social handicag’ 
of the families who are receiving outdoor relief and % 
finance that study, a more adequate program of famil| 
social work in that county is practically ensured. Such * 
study, even when it is quickly done, brings out unwelcom: 
truths so clearly that the actively interested groups canne 
stand by longer without trying to improve a program oF 
viously so ineffective and so damaging. 
The Iowa Plan is not a nostrum suitable to all cone! 
munities, but it is believed by those in close touch with ¥ 
to be a step forward toward more effective help for ‘‘thy 
poor” in small cities and rural communities. The ver" 
marshalling of community pitfalls which its records revea'! 
make an intelligent attack upon them more possible. ‘TTa' 
Iowa Plan involves the organization of a group of loci 
people representing the entire county as a local board o' 
directors. “The county supervisors are ex-officio membew" 
of this board, since they are responsible by statute for th 
administration of poor relief from public funds, and th 
board usually includes representatives of the county medica)! 
society, board of education, farm bureau and the chambe’ 
of commerce. “This board employs»a trained social worke! 
as executive, and a stenographer; their salaries are met i 
part by the board and in part by the county. Usually a! 
office in the courthouse can be obtained through the county) 
The social worker is responsible to the board for th 
proper social treatment of those who apply for relief from 
either public or private funds. Aside from providing few 
vast improvement in the treatment of the socially hand) 
capped who apply for relief, the Iowa Plan is helpful ty 
courts, schools, public health nurses, private relief organ 
zations and individuals in dealing with the handicapped 
It provides the local courts with a trained social worke 
for all cases involving children or helpless adults. It supp 
plies trained social service to the schools in dealing wit! 
problem children. It strengthens a public health program 
where there is one and helps evolve one where there is none 
It insures a reliable information service about institutiona 
care and proper means for using it. It affords to help i» 
filing application properly for state benefits available to cer 
tain groups of handicapped people. It provides vocatione 
training for those handicapped for industry. | 
In one county operating under the Iowa Plan the stat» 
insurance commissioner was asked by the local social worke. 
to use his offices in behalf of a certain man whose benef 
payments had been held up. The result was the promp: 
payment of arrears and current benefits by the insuranc) 
firm and prompt and entirely satisfactory service to tw» 
other local beneficiaries of the same firm in the same county 
Finally, the Iowa Plan affords protection to the people o 
the entire county against the imposture which swells publi: 
poor relief expenditures and increases the difficulty of get’ 
ting adequate help for those in genuine need. In severa. 
counties whose experience was reported in a recent bulletii 
of the university it was found that the first year’s worll 
of the social worker caused a reduction of from 7 to 34 pe 
cent in relief budgets which, in the absence of such trainee 
service had been increasing steadily. 
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The Iowa State Conference of Social Work has elected 
e social worker on the University Extension staff its secre- 
ary each year for the past six years. “This arrangement is 
jnutually helpful. It keeps the conference in constant touch 
7ith social work throughout the state at the same time that 
adds the sanctions and prestige of the conference to the 
#pessage of the university’s social worker. Furthermore, 
1e university reserves time for this worker to carry on the 
uties required by such an office. Ordinarily a state con- 
erence pays for this service. In Iowa the state university 
ontributes it. 

Gradually the need has been recognized by courts and 
focial agencies as such throughout Iowa for a study of the 
tate’s laws as they affect children. “The need for closer 
upervision of child-placing and child-caring institutions is 
butstanding. The adoption law is a gesture. The five 
ounties that are operating under the Iowa Plan do so 
hrough a legal loop-hole only. Last year the State Con- 
ference of Social Work voiced its conviction of the need 
f a thorough study of the laws as they affect children in 
h communication to the governor. Promptly in response 
Zovernor Kendall appointed the Iowa Child Welfare Com- 
ission to study these laws, compare them with the best 
bn the same subject in other states, and report findings 
nnd offer recommendations to the General Assembly at its 
ext session. As secretary of the State Conference of Social 
ork, the University Extension Division social worker was 
qmamed consultant to the commission. This appointment 


sion, the State Conference of Social Work and the uni- 
Wversity’s service to the state in the field of social work. 


The Fortieth General Assembly in Iowa amended the 
others’ pension law, requiring through this amendment a 
e-investigation of all pension grants and a new court order 
or each mother before January, 1924. Without renewal of 
orders pensions were to be automatically cancelled. Realiz- 
ing the tremendous amount of additional work which this 
amendment would require of courts and county supervisors, 
d the chance of suffering if the work was not accom- 
lished before January, the University of Iowa Extension 
Division undertook a special service to help meet the emerg- 
iency. It employed temporarily two additional social work- 
‘rs and placed them at the service of judges and county 
upervisors in making the new investigations required by 
law. The actual expense of this work was born locally with 
the exception ef the salaried trained workers whom the 
university contributed. In revealing situations in which 
pensioned children were suffering from neglect and inade- 
quate homes, and in drawing the court’s attention to others 
hose claims were impositions, this work has had an edu- 
ational value difficult to overestimate. 

Visits to communities in which programs in social work 
are active is another of the important and fascinating duties 
of the social worker on the Extension Division staff of the 
University of Iowa. The advantages of “an outsider” as 
the source for a recommendation for needed increase in 
staff, new blood in boards, new projects of the organization, 
need not be pointed out here. It is not quite so easy for 
a board to become complacent if reminded occasionally of 
new victories elsewhere. Nor can it become quite so dis- 
couraged when it hears how a neighboring social service 
league weathered a similar snag and continued to carry 
on. It is wholesome too for all boards of directors to acquire 
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a state consciousness. Objectives aimed at in various com- 
munities in one state can easily become crystallized into a 
state program. Organized action toward certain outstand- 
ing social objectives created the Iowa Child Welfare Com- 
mission. ‘The extension of the Iowa Plan throughout the 
state is due not alone to the stimulus which the university 
offers but largely to the effort of counties already function- 
ing under it to make it a state-wide program. 

Another important function has been delegated to the 
social worker on the University Extension staff in Iowa 
in the chairmanship of the Division of Social and Industrial 
Conditions of the State Federation of Women’s Clubs. The 
problems of children handicapped by social environmént 
find ready interest on the part of the organized women 
of the state. As elsewhere these groups have proved in- 
valuable in their support of progressive social action in 
various counties in Iowa. ‘The federation’s committee on 
Social and Industrial Conditions includes representatives 
from every district in the state; its members serve as minute- 
men for social work. They help extend the lines for more 
adequate organization. ‘They suggest subjects for discussion 
on club programs. “They champion organization for social 
work in case of attack. They help strengthen the weaker 
organizations. ‘They spread understanding and create sup- 
port for the right foundations for local social programs. 

Iowa has a far journey to travel before she can claim 
a program commensurate with the state’s needs in the field 
of social work. But after all, social well-being and edu- 
cation are common branches of a single root. The Uni- 
versity of Iowa recognizes social work as an educational 
movement, and is assuming a leadership in educating the 
people of the state to discern social needs and to build sound 
programs of constructive service. The response of the 
people served by the university in this field encourages the 
belief that this leadership is valued and may well be extended 
further. The inquiries that come to the University of Iowa 
from other states point to opportunity for a similar service 
by other state universities that have not yet ventured into 
this field so divorced by tradition from seats of higher learn- 
ing, yet proved by Iowa’s experience to be ripe for harvest. 

Louise CoTTRELL 
Hopping Hop-pickers 

F the social agencies of Denver and Salt Lake City are 

perplexed by the problem of dealing with Gasoline Gyp- 
sies, what do you imagine to be the griefs of the lone social 
welfare agency of a rural community with a population of 
only ten thousand? Put yourself in the place of the worker 
in such a community with no factories or other industries ; 
a community in which all the employment “slack” is taken 
up by the hundreds of young men and women who are 
working their way through the college about which its life 
centers. “Take away the city emergency hospital, or even 
the charity bed, and replace it by a privately-owned hospi- 
tal when you have a “Ford-mother” about to give birth 
to her fourth, “born on the road”; take away your child- 
caring agencies, in which you may at least find temporary 
refuge for your dependent (fast becoming delinquent) 
“Ford-children”; and last of all face your problem without 
cven a county poor farm to fall upon as a last resort, and 
ycu kave some icca of wl.at “Ford-families” mean to those 
pioneering in social work in the extreme West. 

“Is this the Red Cross office?’ comes the query over 
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the telephone. “Will you come out and look after a family 
in the Green River School District? No, they moved here 
only about a month ago, man, wife and eight children; the 
children are all barefooted; we hear they haven’t even en- 
ough to eat. We had a box social at the school-house last 
night and raised $13.00, but that won’t go very far in a 
family of that size.” Then the executive secretary (case 
work supervisor, visitor, ef al combined) prevails upon a 
county commissioner to drive her eleven miles out in the 
country, where they wade the last half mile in water over 
their ankles, leaving the car on the last bit of dry ground. 

Conditions are worse than they were depicted over the 
phone, but there are details which the rancher’s wife over- 
looked; the tobacco bags hanging from the older boys’ poc- 
kets though the family claimed to be without food; the fact 
that the wife could give no permanent address since they 
left lowa in a car two years ago; that the last firm for which 
the husband worked proved non-existent upon investigation 
by a cooperating social agency; that while they were work- 
ing at hop-yards in an adjacent county the mother and two 
oldest boys left this work to come into our county hunting, 
bagging two fine bucks which, unfortunately, were not go- 
ing to carry them through the winter; that those who did 
remain at the hop-yards failed to make enough to get what 
baggage they had out of storage there. At the time of this 
writing—some two months later—the Ford has been con- 
sumed, as you might say; it was sold for $25 and the money 
spent for food and the father has just departed for parts un- 
known leaving his family behind him. 

But to return to the hop picking. Loud and long were 
the complaints from our local people over the invasion of 
the yards this fall. During the past summer our county 
carried on extensive road work which received publicity in 
the press throughout the state and brought “Ford-families” 
by the dozen. All could not get on the road work; so they 
invaded the orchards, hop-yards and berry patches. In 
many parts of the Willamette Valley, these seasonal indus- 
tries are looked upon by the industrious farmer and home- 
steader as a special dispensation of Providence for his bene- 
fit. He and all of his family go in a body; as a result the 
children earn their school books and clothes and the head 
of the household puts by a bit for the long winter months. 
This year, however, their earnings were not up to par. 
Why? Because there were so many pickers on the job that, 
in order that all of them might receive employment, the 
amount of work of an individual family was limited. In 
other words our diligent, self respecting home folks were 
robbed of their much needed income by a floating popula- 
tion that remained just long enough to get a “grub-stake” 
to move on to new adventures. And this in spite of intelli- 
gent effort on the part of a special state employment bureau 
working on the problem of the shifting, seasonal worker. 

Nor do they all move on. Within six weeks of the time 
road work shut down because of the winter rains we began 
to receive, from all parts of the country, calls similar to the 
one above. Families stayed on till what little they had 
ahead was gone; then they lived on the bounty of nearby 
farmers who couldn’t bear to see little children suffer; but 
finally even their patience wore out, and one by one itiner- 
ants were dropped on the shoulders of the lone social agency. 

It was truly said that if an agency provides for these 
families it is criticized, and if it doesn’t it is criticized; I 
may add that in a small community this criticism becomes 
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a personal one on the head of the unfortunate executi 
secretary. Well do I remember the shocked tones of t 
bank president on my board when I stated that the X fam 
(eight of them) would have to have their brakes reling. 
before they could go on their way. ‘What! use moni 
given for charity to buy auto fixtures? Never!” Tih 
next day the secretary went across the river to intervie) 
the family with the bank president, who knew the financi 
resources of both the organization and the community |, 
this season of the year, and the county commissioner, ‘| 
knew the employment resources of the entire county. T ' 
verdict of how to care for the family was contrary to t 

“transportation agreement’? to which heretofore we h 
subscribed. But as Ross Sanderson said, ‘““What are y 
going to do about it?” 

All summer at an eastern graduate school of social 4 
vice I listened to admonitions that we must steadily rai, 
standards of case work, that we must lead our communitt , 
on to broader vision of what social case work means; th) 
the worker must not lose her ideals through the daily rour. 
of details, etc. With all the fresh enthusiasm which cow 
tact with big people gives, I returned to my desk and fe, 
to work on the Joe D. family; the father seventy-two yea), 
old and the youngest of the seven children with them s 
weeks old. ‘They left our community two years ago i | 
a new car purchased by mortgaging the home which he 
been in the family for generations; they had taken | 
usual tour of California; the usual marriage of daughters | 
fourteen and fifteen on the road; the usual disposal of t 
car each time for one a little worse because of the foc, 
and clothing thrown in the bargain; the usual ending ) 
children begging rides so that “father might end his da) 
among his old relations and friends.” The said relatiy. 
had carried them for four months during the mother’s foul, 
teenth confinement and then gave up the ghost. 4 

The secretary traveled miles over rough country roa, 
trying to work out a plan for the family. They had bee 
here less than six months and so were not entitled to cou, 
ty aid. She secured homes on two fine farms for the old! 
boys where they could work and go to school; she prevaile 
upon a state children’s agency to take four of the little on 
in one home; she secured a position for the mother whe 
she could have the nursing baby with her and finally a 
ranged for the father at a home in an adjoining count. 
And after two weeks thus working out the details, on tt 
Monday morning that she called to get the children to ta’ 
to a barber to be bathed and cleaned (the family we 
camping) she found that on the day before (Sunday) tf 
father had sold the furniture provided by the Red Cross ar’ 
the wood donated by a philanthropic citizen, and had take’ 
this money to get himself and his family moved over t! 
line into an adjoining county. And the last we heard © 
them they had hit a town with a careless post of the Salvatic’ 
Army and were said to be living on the fat of the lan 
The father had “got religion.” He needed it sorely ” 
make up for his two penitentiary records! | 

No, the social worker must not lose her vision nor hi 
ideals, and she must take on the one hand all the criticism | 
irate citizens who feel that families that can afford cal 
should not be helped (let the mother give birth to the child ; 
a truck) and on the other of the rural population who cor 
plain that ‘“‘we give our money to the Red Cross, and the 
when we want them to help out a needy family they won't «6, 
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thing.” How many more hours and gallons of gas than 
y rural worker has at her disposal it would take to try 
o explain to the big-hearted, widely scattered farmers just 
vhy she won’t clothe these children and buy their school 
ooks until the father finds the job that he won’t even take 
vhen it is offered him! 

We don’t pretend to have any solution to offer, though 

ve have been gathering data for a thesis for over two years 
bn this very problem. There was a time when we dreamed 
hat some sort of confidential exchange could be worked out 
etween states and communities. But we have given that up, 
or even now many of the wanderers have become “road- 
}vise” to the fact that it is better to hit the town where there 
$ no social agency; that when the town fails them, they still 
ave,as a last resort, the big-hearted farmer to fall back upon. 
f their numbers keep on increasing, I think we might almost 
Ye justified in broadcasting our warnings. In this way we 
Hvould reach even the isolated farmer. And maybe after 
the Joe D’s and the Bill P’s found that their wives and 
Tchildren could no longer be used as tools for an easy living, 
hey might settle down to supporting them as they used to 
efore Fords sold for $25 down and the balance “when 
‘ou can catch ’em.” 


Epna Tissirs HAWLEY 


A Lawyer Looks at 
Social Workers 


HE law and social work are both designed to ac- 

complish the same ultimate result. For regulation of 
itself, society has created law, and while the immediate 
effect of it is the control of society, in last analysis law is, 
as Burke said, “beneficence acting by rule.” 

Why then is discord sometimes manifested between the 
two professions? 

The lawyer’s answer :— 

“Social workers know beneficence, but they don’t know 
the rules, and think they do.” 

“Lawyers know the rules, but they don’t know 
beneficence, and some of them don’t even know the rules.” 

The lawyer is trained to respect and revere the law with 
all its vagaries, as the accumulated wisdom of the ages. 
The social worker derisively adds that the accumulation of 
the dark ages is entirely too conspicuous in the law. 

Wrapped in’ rules, fictions and presumptions, the logic 
and wisdom of which are indelibly implanted in his mind, 
the lawyer is naturally prone to consider a social problem 
only in the light of those rules, fictions, and presumptions; 
which is to say, simply as a legal problem. 

The social worker, impregnated with a noble ambition to 
diminish human misery, clear human confusion and remove 
human error, all at once and by the very shortest route, 
dislikes to be detoured from that route by mere rules, fic- 
tions and presumptions of law. These conflicting tendencies 
mark out the need for closer association and better mutual 
understanding between the two professions. 

Considerations of law are closely interwoven with many 
phases of social service. Administrators of the law must 
perforce be encountered regularly in such service. Right or 
wrong, their perceptions must influence the accomplishment 
of the service, and their impressions of the social worker 
himself may have not the least important bearing on the 
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result. If they entertain unfounded prejudice concerning 
the social service profession, then for the advancement of 
the profession, such erroneous notions should be removed. 
It would be decidedly unfair to the social workers and 
also to the legal profession not ‘to explain at this juncture 
that all lawyers do not, nor does any one lawyer, impute 
any one of the following faults to all social workers, or all 
to any one social worker. But in a combination of many 
individual conclusions, even though separately they are based 
mostly on limited experience, there may be found enough 
recurrence of similar complaints to warrant consideration 
of them as a charge by one profession against another. 
After a careful culling of the chaff from the gist of 
criticisms, provided with excessive liberality by attorneys, 
young and old, the indictment is drawn in six main counts. 


First: Personal rights created and recognized by law are 
too often either unknown, forgotten or ignored by; social 
workers. 

Second: Social workers are too credulous toward their wards 
or charges, and too suspicious of adverse claimants, forming 
beliefs on slight evidence which cannot be shaken by stronger 
evidence to the contrary. 

Third: They are influenced too much by ideals and not 
enough by practical considerations. 

Fourth: Information obtained in confidential relations is not 
properly guarded. 

Fifth: They arrogate to themselves the control of other peo- 
ple’s affairs, without solicitation or consent by the persons be- 
ing managed. 

Sixth: They give out too much legal advice. 

The first count is that personal legal rights are too often 
forgotten or ignored by social workers. A plea of not guilty 
to that count is entered. The lawyer cites as proof of his 
statement the detention by hospitals (charitable institutions) 
of patients cured, but not discharged until bills are paid. 
He mentions the arrest and overnight imprisonment of his 
client, a husband and father, by police-women so that the 
mother may spirit away the offspring of the union during 
his enforced absence. He talks of the social worker who 
prosecutes his client for child whipping because the client 
does not make adequate provision for his wife’s adornment. 


The social worker pleads justification. 

What if we do detain patients, even though we have no lien 
on their bodies for unpaid bills; what if we do arrest worthless 
men to help their wives take the children away, even though 
in law the father and mother are joint custodians and equally 
entitled to the control of the children; what if we do try 
to make it miserable for a no-good man who won’t properly 
support his wife, even though he has a right reasonably to 
whip his child in punishment? Doesn’t the end justify the 
means? 

Thus, strange to say, the social worker unconsciously 
turns lawyer, becomes technical and claims acquittal because 
the charge is drawn in the superlative, arguing that if dis- 
regard of personal rights brings forth good social results, 
though he may forget or ignore such rights “often,” it can 
never be foo often as alleged in the complaint. 

Commending the enthusiasm of social workers, but 
reprehending their one-sided faith, the lawyer passes on to the 
second count, which assails the zealous but uncritical 
sympathy of social workers for persons under their protec- 
tion. 

Instances might be multiplied, but one will serve to denote 
the impart of this allegation. A careful and hard working 
lawyer, without receiving any advance retaining fee at all, 
magnanimously undertook to defend a man in a prosecution 
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for embezzlement—after first taking a deed of all his 
client’s property to secure payment of $500 for his services. 
Somehow or other, that diligence, so effective in securing 
him his fee, was quite ineffective in securing his client an 
acquittal. 

Some time later the lawyer, not having been paid the 
money owing him for services, threatened to sell the property. 
In view of the client’s asserted innocence of the crime, a 
social worker in the prison concurred with the client in the 
opinion that the lawyer’s main effort had been centered 
upon depriving the client of his property rather than upon 
keeping him from being deprived of his liberty, and that 
therefore the property should be restored. 

At the instance of the social worker, another lawyer was 
induced to investigate. His search brought him to the 
conclusion that the case had been properly tried and that 
the fee had been honestly earned. Whereupon he negotiated 
with the first lawyer to have the premises sold, the fee paid, 
and the balance turned over to the prisoner; all under the 
second lawyer’s direction. That report and plan was dis- 
approved by the social worker, not yet willing to believe 
that justice had not gone awry. 

Into the picture comes a third lawyer to investigate the 
actions of the first two, and to set aside the deed. In his 
pursuit of the truth, he finds that the client had never owned 
the premises; that at best, the client might have only a pos- 
sible claim against an administrator of the property, and 
furthermore that at all times the client had been aware of 
these facts. The third lawyer’s recommendation was that an 
assignment be made by the client to the first lawyer for 
immediate action against the administrator to save what- 
ever rights there were from becoming outlawed in the near 
future. Still uncertain, the social worker rejected that 
proposal and assured the prisoner that the matter would be 
looked into further. 

It would seem that at least one social worker is guilty on 
the second count. 

On the third averment it is argued that social workers 
think too much in terms of what ought to be done rather 
than what can be done. Temporarily to relieve the monot- 
ony of detail, particulars are not related but the point is 
made by general comment on the failure of social workers 
to consider the formidability of insurmountable obstacles. 
To resort to plain vernacular, “they never know when they 
are licked.” 

By those strange and subtle rules of law designed to bring 
the most good to the most people, it is sometimes made 
impossible to satisfy the requirements of natural justice in 
some particular case. The social worker would have natural 
justice administered in all cases without regard to fixed or 
general rules. If a man has made unfair distribution of his 
property in a will, the will must be broken; if a bad bargain 
has been made, the transaction must be annulled and the 
parties returned to status quo; if property has been deeded 
by a father beyond the reach of his children who have sup- 
ported him, the deed must be set aside; all despite a clear 
lack of proof or evidence upon which to base such action. 
A claim must not be settled for just what it would cost to 
defend it if there is plenty of available hearsay to prove it. 

On the fourth count, the following case is set forth to 
illustrate the charge that information obtained by social 
workers in confidential relations is not properly guarded. 

A social worker’s interest ina client took her to the wel- 
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fare department of the client’s employer. The factory wel. 
fare agent confidentially communicated to the social sie 
a suspicion entertained in the employer’s office. against the, 
client concerning the theft of some articles. This inforall 
tion was transmitted by the social worker to another, whe. 
dutifully transcribed it upon her case record sheet. In @, 
moment of the latter’s inattention, the client’s eyes wandered; 
upon this portion of the record left open to the gaze of 
any who cared to read. Fortunately the troubles following, 
were adjusted without intervention of the court in a law 
suit for slander or libel. 

Of course, no confidence of a client was violated in that 
affair, but it needs only a glance at some of the questions, 
asked by one social agency of another to see what little, 
consideration is sometimes expected to be given to com-. 
munications that may have been made in confidence by a 
client. 

Be it remembered that no attempt is made to argue the: 
inadvisability of cooperation among social agencies, or ini, 
fact to argue anything, this being merely a recital of the 
workings of a lawyer’s mind, with a few exhibits to elucidates, 
the statements made, all of which may mean—whatever itt, 
may mean. 

It would often be palpably improper for a private attorney, 
or private physician to answer questions concerning his clients, 
or patients, such as are propounded by social agencies seek- , 
ing information along the lines indicated in the following, 
excerpt from a questionnaire typical of those in common use, 
by social agencies. At the top of the page there appears 
the client’s name, address, and this: 


Registered by you on a 
The above named has come to us because of 
Then follow the questions: : 


. Who brought the family to your attention and why? | 
Nature of service requested? 
. Total amount of relief? Hy 
- What was your diagnosis? 

. Did family misrepresent with intent to deceive? 


A lawyer conceives the probability that an unfortunate 
who is compelled by circumstances to solicit the aid of at 
charitable agency because of domestic trouble, illegitimate 
offspring, involvement in criminal proceedings, disease, et- 
cetera, would care to restrict the number of his confidantes 
to the ones of his own choosing, and that he approaches the’ 
ones of his choice little knowing that his name may be bruited 
about at the head of a questionnaire announcing as reason 
for his approach to his benefactor that he is a henpecked 
husband, an illegitimate father, a thief or whatnot. Even 
though it be for his own good, he might still object to the 
possession by one benefactor of secrets intended for another, 

Unless there can be found in the quasi public nature of 
social agencies some basis to justify consideration of an appli- 
cation for relief as carrying within it an implied agreement 
that communications will not be deemed confidential, dis- 
semination of information so received is repugnant to the, 
lawyer’s sense of privilege. 

Next it is claimed that social workers (if the elegantly 
concise language of one attorney may be accepted here) 
“have a penchant for butting in.” It has been whimsically' 
said, “they will tell you where you must be born, when you' 
must work, whom you must marry, why you must divorce, 
what you must eat, which you must not, how you must live,’ 
the death you must die, and the place you must lie.” 

And finally, social workers are censured for their fre- 
quent perpetration of that blundering faux pas in social eti-' 
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juette, to wit: Presenting the law to others when they 
are strangers to it themselves. ‘“ITo explain the law and 
onvince of its soundness is beset with enough difficulty, 
Yeven in dealing with raw green clients unaccustomed to 
aw,” grumble they whose business it is to advise of the 
aw, “without first having to dislodge the taint in minds over- 
ripened in law by the radiance of those beaming luminaries 
of the curbstone, practising without benefit of license.” 

And so ends the indictment in true legal fashion in an 


| But it is not entirely devoid of meaning if it has accom- 
"plished the purpose for which it was intended, that is, to 
erve as an introduction, to trick you into attention and at- 
Wtract your interest to the real object of this writing: ‘The 
easiest approach for a social worker to the law or the lawyer 
is through a legal aid society. 

Judges, prosecutors and other public officials are besieged 
‘regularly by persons in distress. The pressure of their pub- 
Nlic duties forbids the devotion of much of their time to such 
personal matters, and while they give much help, they are 
not in a position to prosecute or to defend the claims of 
individuals in purely personal conflicts. Many an attorney 
{would gladly respond to the needs of those who require his 
services but cannot pay his ordinary fees, but how is he to 
Hzet in touch with the very persons who need him most, and 
fhow are they to be sure that his professed generosity is 
Vzenuine? The needs of the poor man in court can best 
tbe met by an organized effort to see, immediately, that he 
Jobtains the benefit of his legal rights, and, in the long run, 
\that legislation is framed, if necessary, to meet the general 
evils of which his particular case may be an instance. 

The Michigan State Bar Association, recognizing the pro- 
fessional responsibilities of lawyers in the field of legal aid, 
has appointed a committee to spread information about the 
work, to induce local bar associations to form committees, 
and to urge and assist in the formation of legal aid bureaus 
wherever they may be needed. ‘This committee feels that 
there is need of an established legal aid office in all cities 
of more than 25,000 population, and of a definite group or 
committee of the bar to whom all poor applicants may be 
referred in cities of from 10,000 to 25,000. Not the least 
of the advantages which might be obtained from a wide- 
ispread system of legal aid committee would be the collection 
of a body of data, which, analyzed and correlated, would 
give reliable statistics on which to base legislation on behalf 
of the poor. And it goes without saying, that such an 
organization can be obtained only with the aid of the social 
‘workers, who know of the need of it, to arouse lawyers and 
public officials and politicians from their traditional lassi- 
tude and conservatism and agitate them into action. 


Orro G. WIsMER 


Christmas, 1925 


: HE tumult and the telephone had died. Goodfellows 
| and volunteer Santa Clauses had departed. At her 
desk in the Social Service Exchange, flanked by filing cases 
and barricaded with neatly stacked reports, the new executive 
secretary added up the grand total of the Christmas Bureau. 

“A thousand more families than last year,” she said, “and 
two thousand fewer duplications. The idea of a safe and 
sane Christmas is getting over. 

“Before the Christmas Bureau, the first epoch was 
promiscuous, undirected Christmas giving, overflowing from 
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the well-to-do districts of the city into the ghettos and slums. 
Later, it dawned on us that there was nothing Christmas-y, 
much less Christian, in one enterprising family’s receiv- 
ing a dozen bouncing baskets and selling them at five dollars 
apiece, while their self-respecting neighbors dined on dried 
fish and dead hopes. The next step was the Christmas 
Bureau, clearing the names of applicants for toys and din- 
ners, guarding against duplications, and bringing the giver 
into direct contact with one deserving and needy family. 
This helped to discourage the professional letter writers, 
and brought a cheerful order out of Christmas chaos. 

“This year we've made at least one distinct advance. We 
specialized on fifty selected families, and talked over their 
particular needs with the giver. The Winnetka Congrega- 
tional Church took twenty-six of them, several weeks before 
Christmas. Each Sunday the minister told the story of one 
or two families and asked his people for contributions. He 
spoke of a baby who wanted a cuddly toy, a youngster who 
needed a red sweater, a colored boy who had asked for a 
Life of Lincoln. Bright children being educated by scholar- 
ships made a special appeal. He talked, too, of intelligent 
Christmas giving, and of how mothers liked to buy things 
for their own children. So it worked out that in almost 
every instance the gift was money, and the social worker on 
the case went shopping with the mother. Afterwards she 
wrote the church a letter about it, telling exactly how it 
was spent. 

“Nineteen Twenty-Five seems far ahead but we can plan. 
The next step is more of everything. More special families. 
More directed, intelligent giving. More satisfaction to the 
family, giver and social worker on the job. More Christmas, 
all around.” HELEN Copy BAKER 


SEATTLE CHILDREN seem, on the basis of juvenile court 
statistics, to become delinquent about four times as often as 
do the children of New York, and five times as often as the 
children of Chicago. Behind those statistics, however, lie sys- 
tems of classification which differ so widely from state to state 
and city to city, that any comparison of this kind is worthless. 
In the opinion of the federal Children’s Bureau there is need 
for a uniform method of recording the facts with reference 
to the children who pass through the courts each year, so 
that there may be some logical basis for national statistics 
in this as in other departments of work for children. The 
bureau reports that eighteen states now have agreed to supply 
figures on the number of work permits issued for the whole 
state, so that at least a beginning has been made in obtaining 
national data on the trend of child labor. Increasingly com- 
mon are the reports made to the state departments of public 
welfare by the local agencies on the dependent children in their 
care. During the coming year the bureau hopes to explore 
extensively the question of the cost and feasibility of assembling 
current national statistics as to children who are delinquent, 
dependent or legally employed. 


THE CHIEF of the Children’s Bureau makes a special plea for 
a continuing appropriation of $75,000 a year to make possible a 
study of the prevention of sex delinquency among children and 
methods of care for those who have become delinquent. The 
bureau has ample authority to undertake such a work, but can- 
not supply the information and advice constantly asked by local 
communities unless it is able to create a division devoted to 
this subject. “There is no field of child study,” says Miss 
Abbott more important or more neglected than this,” 
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Stirring Up Rural Kentucky 


N the great mountain re- 

gion of the South, twice 

the size of New York, 

live five million people, 
three and one-half millions of 
whom are strictly rural dwellers. 
About one-third of this number 
is not only rural in the ordinary 
sense but “super-rural,” living 
“back of beyond,” as Dr. Horace 
Kephart puts it. The Extension 
Department of ‘Berea College has 
tried for many years to discover 
the most effective methods of 
reaching this rural population. 


Here is an attempt to speed up progress. 
Rural communities move slowly—unless 
they fall into the hands of “boosters,” and 
then it 1s a question whether they move 
forward or backward. Under the leader- 
ship of Berea College, Kentucky com- 
munities, particularly in the hilly eastern 
half of the state which 1s famous for its 
isolation, were spurred on to better their 
homes and farms and the outward struc- 
ture of their common life. The competi- 
tion lasted two years. This is the first of fi- 
cial report of the results in one of the most 
ambitious community betterment contests 
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We were of the opinion that a’ 
county could not reach perfection 
without showing a high develop- 
ment in each of these ten major | 
interests. i’ 
With our ideal county on’ 
paper, the question of getting it 
into operation became the ab- 
sorbing one. It must be launched 
with an unusual impetus or it 
would be impossible to arouse the 
many isolated communities of the 
county. We recalled that a num- 
ber of smaller enterprises had_ 
taken the form of a contest— 


Nothing it has done since the be- 
ginning of its extension work 
compares in effectiveness with 
the County Achievement Contest that was conducted in 
eastern Kentucky from August I, 1922 to August I, 1924. 

There are many examples of local cooperative enterprises 
that have done much good in community building but these 
local movements are so slow that it would require a thou- 
sand years to revitalize the rural life of America by such 
methods. With our enthusiasm tuned up to a high note 
and the needs of isolated rural communities burning into 
our souls, we decided to try what some people said was 
impossible; namely, an intensive mass movement for country 
life betterment on a county-wide scale. 

We launched the movement in the form of a county-wide 
contest. Our first act was to build an ideal county on 
paper. The county is considered the political and business 
unit and, together with the normal activities of the county 
seat, it usually circumscribes the lives of the people. If 
any one community is to succeed permanently it must do 
so through the success of the county as a whole. Hence 
the county-wide plan. 

Our program divided the activities of the county into 
ten departments. After carefully thinking through the needs, 
interests and activities of eastern Kentucky, we made the 
following list of major interests and arbitrarily fixed the 
standard of points they were to receive: 


thus far organized. 


Points: 

School: System: <ccne otic occa orn Saar aie ee eas 2000 
Health ‘and Sanitation®,2..4: desma he eee Senet 1000 
Home and Farm Improvement............--.e+000- 1000 
Church “and ‘Sunday-schoolunraratesclatct ee eiinnren 1000 
Agriculture’ and. Wivestockn. a. eer erie inet - 1000 
Comminity *Clubsiaers oct sees isnot es - 500 
Junior ‘Clubs a3 ae ee ne oe ete ets 1000 
Roads and PublicsBuildingsao.. ose eae een 1000 
Newspaper Circulation’ 2).00 a: +)<ehaltaet-: Redon etree 500 
Social (Wrote ccdi. oo 0.5 hate roctieda ecu e ae eee 1000 
"Total! ic Goes oo ge nore e eeielos a Seen ea 10,000 


for example, one promoted by Dr. 

W. A. McKeever among a num- 

ber of small cities in the state 
Though there are a number of advantages in- 
favor of the town in carrying out community improvement | 
programs, where the population is compact, common interests" 
are in one place, and the leaders are usually better trained, 
we decided to try the contest plan, provided some one would 
furnish the prizes. Judge R. W. Bingham, publisher and- 
editor of the Louisville Courier Journal, offered to back. 
the contest with $5,000 in cash prizes: a grand prize of 
$3,000 and the second prize of $2,000 to be given to the 
two counties showing the highest rate of improvement dur-_ 
ing the period of the contest. With our program on paper 
and the prize money assured, we turned our attention to 
the important task of getting a few counties interested. 

I made my first appeal to a number of county agricultural 
agents who are in the main the most active and most effect- 
ive community workers in the mountains of Kentucky. 
Practically every agent to whom the proposition was pre- 
sented manifested an interest from the beginning. Within 
a month after the program was launched, ten counties had 
signified their desire to enter. 

Before accepting any entry, we required every public 
oficial and every substantial service organization in the 
county to sign an agreement, of cooperation and good will. 

Mass meetings were then called in the courthouse and 
other centers throughout the county. A finance committee 
was appointed to procure funds for running special announce- 
ments in the local paper, for printing and circulating posters, 
and offering small prizes to school children for various | 
types of work. By the time each county was thoroughly 
organized, nearly everyone was aware that something un- 
usual was about to take place. Our idea was to put so 
much impetus into the launching of the contest that the 
people would receive an unusual shock, 

Such a shock must, of course, be followed up with a 
real program that will sustain the aroused interest of the 

; 


of Kansas. 
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ople or the whole proposition will fall flat. Our big task, 
hold the interest after the first shock, was accomplished 
rough the county council, the central organization. ‘This 
-as composed of a chairman, secretary and the chairmen of 
n departamental committees. These twelve citizens, lead- 
g men and women of the county, meeting monthly, gave 
uch time and unstinted thought to the movement during 
e contest. Every county that succeeded was one with a 
ve, working county council; the four that failed to com- 
lete the program failed because of the lack of interest on 
e part of the county council. 

In order to divide the county up into units of workable 
Jroups, community clubs were organized at every natural 
jenter. A post office, blacksmith’s shop and a store with 
o or three good platforms on which farmers can sit on 


or the establishment of a community club. Such a center 
an easily be reached by twenty-five or fifty families. These 
ommunity clubs might be called miniature county organi- 
fations. All of the committees represented in the county 
ouncil were represented in the community clubs. It was 
In these groups that the big work of the county was done. 
iChe community club usually met once a month and always 
ad plenty to do. Two or three departments were usually 
iven the major portion of each meeting to discuss their 
roblems, which were the common problems of the com- 
unity. 
When the county council put on departmental campaigns 
n cooperation with state or national agencies, it worked 
hrough the community clubs. For example, the county 
ouncil cooperated with the Board of Education and the 
ounty superintendent in celebrating Education Week in 
ovember. “The work was passed out to the leaders of the 
ommunity clubs and they in turn made education and the 
uty they owed to their local schools the principal subject 
f their club meetings. When the county council desired 
o put on a health program for a week in cooperation with 
he state board of Health, clinics were held and literature 
istributed through the aid of the community clubs. Clean- 
p Week has become a rather fixed institution in Ken- 
ucky and the County Achievement Organization in nearly 
all of the counties placed special emphasis on cleaning up 
and painting both farm and village homes during that week. 
Building and repairing roads was an outstanding accom- 
plishment of the contest. Nearly 20,000 man-days and 
more than 2,0000 team-days of free labor were given on 
the roads of Rockcastle, Jackson, Lee, Breathitt, Owsley, 
Knott and Morgan counties during the two years of the 
contest, worth approximately $60,000. Road working days 
were set aside in three counties during which time 3,000 citi- 
zens gave two full days of labor each on the roads. This 
free labor did not include militia road working that is re- 
quired by the county courts in all of these counties. Rock- 
castle County reported 127 miles of roads reconstructed or 
graded sufficiently for automobile service during a large part 
of the year. In addition to the many miles of dirt roads that 
were put in condition, the citizens of the same county built 
six miles of permanent gravel road and gave more than 300 
man-days and several hundred dollars toward building seven 
miles of macadamized road. Road building in Rockcastle 
County as well as in Lee and Jackson is going forward at 
an unprecedented rate. 
Rockcastle, during our home and farm improvement cain- 
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What Six Kentucky Counties 
Gained in the Contest 


Only a few of the tangible achievements registered in 
the County Achievement Contest by Lee, Jackson, Rock- 
castle, Breathitt, Owsley and Knott Counties are sum- 
marized here: 


Roads and Public Buildings 


Two hundred and ten miles of roads graded or 
repaired for automobile service. Eight miles of perm- 
anent gravel road built by community cooperation. 
Seven miles of stone road built largely by free labor 
and local contributions. One court house remodeled, 
public buildings in two counties repaired. 


Schools 


increased over preceding year by 
average of 5 per cent. $6,450 raised for school equip- 
ment. One hundred and twelve Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations organized than previous maximum. 


FTealth and Sanitation 


‘Twenty-seven health clinics examined 2,600 children 
and young people. ‘Twice as many school-children vac- 
cinated as ever before. One thundred and twenty-seven 
sanitary privies installed as compared with 7 installed 
during previous two years. 


Farm and Home Improvements 


Nearly 200 country homes became ‘“‘standard.” One 
community creamery established. More than 400 miles 
of new wire fencing put up. Twenty-five thousand fruit, 
trees planted. Market value of eggs and vegetables pro- 
duced increased $40,000 over previous years. 


Church and Sunday School 


Four new churches erected; 5 old ones 
Fifty-five new Sunday Schools organized. 
School attendance increased 57 per cent. 


Newspaper Circulation 


A campaign was made to increase the circulation of 
dailies, county papers, school, religious and agricultural 
journals. Of these county papers showed the largest 
net increase: 2700 copies;} the farm journals increased 
by 1700, the dailies 1650, and the religious journals 485. 
One defunct newspaper rehabilitated under new man- 
agement. 


School attendance 


replaced. 
Sunday 


Community Organizations 
One hundred and twenty-six community clubs organ- 
ized; 85 held regular monthly meetings; 1,835 mem- 
bers; 2 county ministerial associations, 3 county 


educational associations, 1 Kiwanis Club, 1 credit union, 
3 county boards of health, 2 singing clubs, 2 women’s 
clubs also organized. 


paign, made a survey of 2,100 homes. Credit was given 
for all the homes that were below “standard” when the con- 
test began and became standard or made improvements dur- 
ing the two-year improvement. ‘Standard’ homes were de- 
fined thus: * 


1. Located so that natural drainage is good with privy, pig- 
pen, stable and chicken house not nearer than fifty feet to 
back door and well, unless privy has septic tank, and drainage 
must not be toward the house and well from the outbuildings. 

2. Not less than three rooms for family of two. 

3. If more than two occupants, add one room for each two 
persons added. 

4. Doors and windows effectively screened against flies. 
At least two windows to each room to afford sufficient light 
and ventilation. 
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5. Safe water supply tested by State Board of Health and 
conveniently located within 10 yards of kitchen door. 

6. A privy cleaned regularly and kept in repair. 

7. Heated by open fire-place or furnace. 

8. Front and back yard free from rubbish and litter of 
all kinds such as tin cans, loose stones, vegetable refuse, weeds 
and useless boards and brush. 

9. Floors at least two feet above the ground with concrete, 
brick or stone foundation, ventilated. 

10, Walls plastered, kalsomined, painted, or if papered, clean 
and not torn or defaced. 

The report blanks for home and farm improvements were 
sent out to the parents through the schools. Explanation of 
the use of these blanks was made through circulars, through 
the county paper, and at the community meetings. A stand- 
ard home blank, in addition to the one for recording mis- 
cellaneous improvements, was given to each family that ex- 
pressed a desire to bring the house up to standard. One 


farm home in Owsley county reported: 


Cellar drained, a light plant installed, a Ford car bought, 
a garage built, outbuildings whitewashed, fencing put up, a 
lawn mower bought, 25 fruit trees and flower garden planted, 
interior of house painted and papered, new hardwood floors, 
a velvet rug, linoleum in the kitchen, new furniture bought for 
bedroom and living room, porch and fence painted, porch and 
privy screened. 


No points were given for the new “bedroom suit” or the 
other furniture or the Ford, but the cleaning up and sani- 
tary improvements and garden work and light plant all 
helped in the total score of the county. 

When the contest closed, the ingenuity of the county 
council was tested in the devising of the best and most speedy 
method of collecting reports of the home improvements over 
the country. In Rockcastle County, the council divided 
the county into twelve zones and each member of the council 
was made responsible for getting the reports of all the homes 
in his zone. They agreed to choose two willing citizens in 
each school district to collect reports. Interest had become 
so great that before the close of the second day 144 people 
had completely covered the county and collected data on 
2,100 homes. 

Space will not permit my going into the details of all of 
the departments in the contest. A summary of recorded and 
verified achievements is at best a cold, bare outline that 
can hardly suggest the enthusiasm that went into many of 
these projects. 

One community chose an abandoned church for its first 
meeting place. When the subject of finding something to 
do came up someone called attention to the dilapidated build- 
ing in which they were meeting. As a result of this dis- 
cussion, the Church and Sunday School Committee was 
directed to ascertain the attitude of the community toward 
the reorganization of the church and the re-modeling of 
the building. The outcome was practically a new building. 
Both outside and inside were repaired and painted. ‘The 
house was newly covered and equipped with new seats and 
pulpit. The rickety fence was torn down and a new one 
erected. The church yard was cleared off and the grass 
mowed regularly. A minister was found who agreed to be- 
come a part-time pastor and direct the church life of the 
community. A Sunday-school of one hundred scholars was 
organized. ‘The church is still living in Lee County, the 
county that won the contest. Similar stories could be told 
of other churches in the same county and in at least three 
other counties. 
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Lee had gone through an oil boom and is today the larg: 
est oil producing county in Kentucky. When oil was high 
and prosperity unprecedented, the citizens of the county 
seat did not stop long enough to consider the importance 
of establishing a telephone system, but when the county 
council was organized, the need of telephones was recog- 
nized. In three months after the county entered the contest: 
it signed a contract for a modern system. 

Since the recession of the oil industry, the county news- 
paper became an unprofitable business and was abandoned. 
The machinery was in bad condition and the prospects for 
a newspaper seemed rather hopeless. But the county council 
in cooperation with the Kiwanis Club which was organized. 
after Lee County went into the contest, decided that they 
could not profitably carry on a county-wide educational. 
program without the aid of a newspaper. ‘The secreta 
of the council agreed to join a partnership with some other 
enterprising citizen for purchasing the plant and reorganiz 
ing the paper. This was done. The secretary was a leade 
in the Republican organization, and his partner was a forme 
Democratic representative, and the Beattyville Enterprise 
is no longer a political sheet but an independent county 
organ. ; 

How were the counties graded? There were two meth 
ods of scoring. Some lines of activity were given an abso 
lute score on specific achievements, while other lines were 
given a relative score based on the amount of progress 
made. In scoring the progress made in school attendance, 
we had to bear in mind the difference in population of two 
given counties. Attendance was therefore graded accord 
ing to the percentage of progress. This method was em 
ployed wherever possible to give the poorer and more sparsel 
populated counties an equal chance with the larger ones. 
Wherever it was not possible to give a relative score, each 
achievement received a definite number of points. The 
method of scoring was so carefully worked out that we 
received no complaints from the contestants. The firs 
prize was warded to Lee County, because Lee made the 
largest number of points (16,187), taking all the depart- 
ments as a whole and because the observation of the judges 
corresponded with the recorded achievements. The second 
prize was very difficult to award as there were less than 
fifty points difference between Rockcastle and Jackson. The 
personal visit of the judges to the two counties determined 
their decision. Although the Jackson County report showed 
forty-eight more points than the report of Rockcastle th 
inspection of the two counties was in favor of Rockcastle. 
The judges combined their observations with the written 
records and could come to no other decision than to declare 
a tie between the counties. t 

Will the work of the contest be conserved? At the time 
the judges made their tour of inspection and scoring, the 
county organizations voted unanimously to continue the 
work after the close of the contest, regardless of the awards. 
Reports that are still coming from the contesting counties 
indicate that their interest in most of the departments is 
still unabated. The chairman of one county that did not 
win a prize told me that his county would never fall back 
to the old unorganized way of doing things, that the con- 
test had convinced his people that a compact county-wide 
organization offers the best voluntary machinery yet de- 
vised for accomplishing common purposes. 


MarsHaty E. VaucHN 
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Ten Years of Federation 
in Cincinnati 


HE‘ way people speak the name of a thing often betrays 

their conception of the thing itself. For instance, 
} some say, community chest, and we catch their thought in 
terms of dollars; others say community chest, and thus re- 
veal their sense of fellowship. Such emphasis is a slight 
| matter in itself but great in its significance. In Cincinnati 
the accent is ever on community—community of responsi- 
| bility, community of effort, community of life—and it was 
this spirit that characterized the tenth anniversary cele- 
| bration of her Community Chest and Council of Social 
Agencies on January 12 and made it vital. 

‘I left Cincinnati just prior to the organization of the 
| Council of Social Agencies and returned nearly ten years 
later; so that perhaps I am in an unusually advantageous 
position to judge of the progress of social work there during 
this period under the federated system. Under the old order 
of individual independence there existed a certain fine cor- 
diality-among the agencies and workers as well as a vague 
idea that some sort of association would be desirable, but 
the recognition of relationship was little more than academic, 
| while the setting up of new agencies in every field and the 
process. of specialization in every group went blithely on 
| without regard to the consequences of duplication. It was 
| a case of the spirit being willing but the action weak. One 
| accustomed to this state of things, who goes away for a few 
years and on coming back finds a truly confederate system 
in operation, is struck by the profound changes that have 
+ been brought about. He sees most of the old established 
agencies still at work but misses others and learns that 
| in some instances their service had become unnecessary, while 
|} in others their tasks had been transferred to fellow agen- 
| cies in the interest of simpler organization and all had been 
dissolved. Remembering the high birth-rate of such bodies 
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in the past he marvels that so few had come into being dur- 
ing his absence, and traces the check to federation. He 
sees no new work undertaken without an understanding 
among all concerned; he sees the current work dispatched 
through conference; he sees public authorities and private 
agencies both serving the people through each other; he 
sees the funds for social service vastly increased, the com- 
petition for gifts eliminated, and all worthy agencies assured 
of support. In short, he sees cooperation and the host of 
benefits that flow from it. 

The story of the gradual development of this cooperation 
can easily be read in the names of six local organizations 
in the order of their being: Monday Evening Club; Busi- 
ness Men’s Benevolent Advisory Association; Conference 
on Charities and Philanthropy; Council of Social Agencies ; 
War Chest; and the Community Chest and Council of 
Social Agencies. “This last-named federation celebrated last 
month not its own tenth anniversary alone but also the 
more remote but none-the-less essential contributions of its 
forerunners, as well as the city’s tradition of civic pride 
throughout the one hundred and thirty-seven years of her 
life. It celebrated, too, the growth of humanitarian activ- 
ities in all that period from the neighborly aid of the early 
days in behalf of the sick and the starving to the massing 
of forces in modern times for promoting the common good 
in every phase of life. It celebrated the city’s faithfulness 
to her ideals in the face of disaster, as in the great flood 
of 1913, when the people joined themselves together to 
meet the pressing needs in that emergency and when impetus 
was given to the growing tendency to pool local resources 
of energy and funds. But above all it celebrated the flower- 
ing of its own plans in the close association of church and 
home and school, of institutions and agencies, of public of- 
ficers and private groups, and of their several branches, in 
the common cause of the common weal. 

Nearly one thousand of the city’s leaders in every line 
of social, religious, civic and educational endeavor attended 
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a dinner in celebration of the anniversary. ‘Tribute was 
paid to Fred A. Geier, president of The Cincinnati Milling 
Machine Company and the steadfast leader of the Com- 
munity Chest and Council of Social Agencies through its 
early struggles and for several years thereafter; to W. J. 
Norton, the first secretary of the federation; and to many 
others without whose faith in the soundness of the plan the 
undertaking could not have succeeded, such as William J. 
Shroder, who for several years has given the benefit of his 
highly trained mind and seasoned judgment to the Cin- 
cinnati federation as a full time voluntary service. 

The main feature of the occasion was the address delivered 
by C. M. Bookman, secretary of the Community Chest 
and Council of Social Agencies, who has been associated 
with the federation almost since its beginning, as assistant 
secretary from 1915 to 1917 and as executive secretary ever 
since. In discussing the development of comprehensive plans 
of work for the social welfare and the necessity for under- 
standing both social conditions and the forces available for 
use in dealing with them, Mr. Bookman pointed out that 
the pressure of increasing population in our urban centers 
is a leading factor in causing the most serious of our prob- 
lems. The wants of each individual must be supplied and 
yet when everyone lives at his neighbor’s elbow and each 
sector of his life overlaps the corresponding sectors of other 
men’s lives, until even the air we breathe, the water we 
drink and the food we eat are subject to social control, 
the evils bred of congestion seem well-nigh beyond our power 
to suppress. In every kind of work that is not by its very 
nature an individual enterprise, the forces that lie in orderly 
association must be brought into play if the unfortunate 
conditions that arise from undirected association are to be 
controlled. In no sphere is this more striking than in busi- 
ness, whose centralization has been largely responsible for 
the modern city with all its advantages and its crying evils, 
and business must understand that the same means that 
brought about its own development must now be utilized 
to prevent whatever is against the public interest as well 
as to foster the growth of whatever promotes it. 

The results of social work are expressed in joy of life and 
in the contentment of people, intangible states of mind and 
being that cannot be reduced to exact terms, however the 
extent of illiteracy or the number of unemployed may have 
been altered, but financial gifts may be taken as an index 
of public interest. Contrasting the $675,000 received in 
1914 for social work by the several agencies in Cincinnati 
with the $1,767,000—more than $4.00 per capita—received 
ten years later, one is astonished at the expansion of service 
thus made possible. Ten years ago about 5,000 residents 
of Cincinnati were giving regularly toward the support of 
social work—last year 74,000 gave their pledges to the chest. 
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The annual campaign has become an institution. 
Bookman’s terse phrasing: 
more service.” 

The cooperation of public and private agencies has long 
been a striking characteristic of social work in Cincinnati, 
extending even to private effort under public auspices, and 
its effects are apparent in the reduced death rate; in the 
great increase in sums obtained from negligent parents for 
the support of their families through keeping them at work, 
and in the corresponding decrease in their terms of imprison- 
ment; in the saving of nearly all wayward children from 
commitment to correctional institutions by means of proba- 
tion and family care; in the smaller number of children 
exploited and exposed to unwholesome influences; in the 
more exact knowledge of factors contributing to anti-social 
behavior; and in the more scientific treatment of abnormal 
and sub-normal types. 

It may fairly be asked of a federation of social welfare 
agencies whether all duplication of effort has been pre- 
vented and whether the organization of the work and its 
processes have been thoroughly simplified. The answer, of 
course, is: No. Any other answer would be dishonest. It 
has done a great deal of such constructive work and its 
mere existence has discouraged the spread of competition. 
Federation is not yet a perfect device, functioning perfectly, 
but it is making a great contribution in a way that does not 
sacrifice human sentiment to efficiency. In Cincinnati the 
federation has, within the short space of the past two years, 
turned over to established agencies some of its own original 
social work in the interest of simplification and has itself 
provided centralized service of other kinds. It has induced 
agencies operating in closely related fields to set up joint 
services of their own, and has gladly financed this and left 
its management to them in order to avoid duplication. It 
carries on with the University of Cincinnati a school for 
the training of students in social work for the benefit of the 
whole community so as to make it no longer necessary for 
each agency to train its own workers. 

To quote Mr. Bookman again: “The Community Chest 
and Council of Social Agencies has united our people as no 
other one agent has done. It has ministered to those in need, 
reclaimed lives and restored faith and hope. It observes this, 
its tenth anniversary, in a humble spirit, fully realizing 
how far short of perfect its work has been but thankful that 
it has been able to carry to one and all a message of helpful- 
ness and the gift of brotherly love.” 

Epwarp N. CLopPEr 
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A COUNTY-WIDE campaign to prevent highway accidents 
has been in progress in Westchester County, New York, since 
May 1. Through a Public Safety Bureau, the Westchester 
County Chamber of Commerce was able to organize safety 
committees in 28 of the larger communities in the county and 
to secure the cooperation of the others, in all 41, to hold a 
safety week in the spring, to stress safety teaching in the 
schools, and to blanket the county with 10,000 posters (of 
which the most pungent read “Fools used to blow out the 
gas—now they step on it”). The coroners’ records show a 
net gain during the first six months of the campaign: the 
deaths from motor accidents were 33 as compared with 46 
during the corresponding period a year ago. Eight persons 
were killed while riding in motor cars as compared with 15 
in the 1923 period; 25 pedestrians as compared with 31. | 
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Will History Repeat Itself? 


ISTORY repeats itself. This aphorism is 
about to receive a mighty affirmation in our 
time. 

“There are some periods of great conflagra- 
tion,” says John Jay Chapman, ‘when a whole epoch is 
lighted up with one great flame of idea, which takes per- 
haps a few decades to arise, blaze and fall, during which 
time it shows all men in its glare. . . . It happened that 
a period of this kind passed over the United States between 
the years 1830 and 1865. There is nothing to be found in 
that epoch which does not draw its significance, its interest, 
its permanent power from the slavery question.” 

One ventures to predict that the future historian or 
biographer likewise will write: It happened that a period 
of this kind passed over the United States between the 
years 1914 and 1950. There is nothing to be found in that 
epoch which does not draw its significance, its interest, its 
permanent power from the war question. 

The period between 1830 and 1865 was characterized 
by hair-trigger nervousness, by suppression of truth, by 
abridgment of free speech, by repression of generous emo- 
tion, by insult and apology. ‘“The patriotism of all classes,” 
wrote Edward Everett, governor of Massachusetts, in a 
message to his legislature, “‘must be invoked to abstain from 
discussion, which by exasperating the master, can have no 
other effect than to render more oppressive the condition 
of the slave.” 

The students of Lane Seminary, Cincinnati, of which 
Dr. Lyman Beecher was the head, organized a nine days’ 
solemn debate upon the whole question of slavery. Every 
conceivable point of view was presented with entire free- 
dom. That the argument was thorough-going and lively 
may be gathered from the fact that the student body in- 
cluded students from slave states, some of whom were sons 
of slaveholders. One of the students was himself a slave- 
holder, and another, a colored student, had purchased his 
own freedom by the payment of a large sum of money 
which he had earned by hard labor. Immediate emancipa- 
tion finally carried the day. The whole country took an 
interest in the affair, and the press attacked the seminary 
as a hotbed of abolition. 


T now appears that pacifism is destined to become as 

formidable an issue as abolition, and that pacifist so- 
cieties as well as individual pacifists will share no kindlier 
fate than did the abolition societies o rthe abolitionists of 
William Lloyd Garrison’s day. 

One hundred and forty-seven students at Northwestern 
University, Evanston, gathered for a two days’ solemn dis- 
cussion of the existing social order as contrasted with a 
Christian social order. In the course of the discussions, 
thirty-eight students voted “that we, as individuals, refuse 
to participate in another war.” Among those who so de- 
clared themselves were some who had fought in the World 


War, others who held commissions in the United States 
army, but who did not get into the war, and still others 
in training in the university R. O. T. C. The press promptly 
assailed the university as a hotbed of pacifism. The president 
and trustees were harried and threatened. The incident 
took on absurd proportions. It caused a national com- 
motion. 


] HAVE in my possession 236 newspaper clippings and 

editorials, 54 magazine articles and news items, 25 press 
photographs, and 14 cartoons, all relating to this youthful 
pacifist uprising and its developments. The headlines of the 
leading Chicago dailies are straws in the wind. They noisily 
announced Anti-War Meet Stirs Northwestern; Mob 
Student Pacifists in Evanston Cafe; Pacifists Hiss U. S. 
Flag; Charges Sedition, Propaganda in Schools; Predicts 
Pacifist Movement Will Soon Sweep Youth of Nation; 
Pacifist Bomb Threat to President Scott; 5,000 Cheer 
N. U. Pledge to Uphold the Flag; Pacifist Mobbed at 
N. U; Legion Starts Drive to Get Rid of Pacifists; Pulpit 
Patriots Lash Pinks for Pacifist Creed. 

The slogan of the age may change but the heart of the 
jingoist remains the some. “The little thirty-eight” were 
deluged with epithets and invectives. These students who 
had the courage of their convictions were made odious in 
the sight of their fellows. They were called “Platonic 
dreamers’; “delirious theorists”; “silly, lily-livered imbe- 
ciles”; “tepid slackers”; “spineless, pusillanimous pacifists” ; 
“tools of Moscow’; “Trotzky cadets.” 

At first the newspaper editors were disposed to regard 
the happenings at Northwestern as only a matter of passing 
interest and to deal with them in a vein of mock-seriousness. 
One editor consoled his readers with these soothing words: 

A group of one hundred and forty-seven serious souls among 
the students of Northwestern University have held a two-day 
conference in a church and have given air to a number of 
solemn opinions which will occasion some solemn editorial ser- 
mons on what Northwestern is coming to. . . Of course, 
this small minority of Northwestern’s undergraduates are only 
displaying adolescent seriousness. “They are children playing 
with theories over their heads. They utter old phrases with 
the fervent solemnity of a commencement day orator. What 
they think about war wouldn’t have much effect if the country 
got into war. If the thirty-eight utter pacifists were all male, 
thirty-seven of them probably would be doing squads right 
soon after war was declared. One might hold to his present 
theory fanatically. 

The editor of the college paper wrote more feelingly 
about these students: 


Many of our self-appointed priests of Internationalism are 
bucking the stream of the crowd by proving themselves to be 
a social evil and dangerous menace. The queer cosmos of the 
“martyr” makes him enjoy the “pain” of oppression. He feeds 
upon publicity. He is pleased to be hammered to the cross. 
If such is the case, we will let him starve, and we will not 
pound the nails. Too insignificant to be noticed; too vile to 
be touched; too abominable to speak of! 
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But history does repeat itself. Those pacifist students 
continued to be noticed. What the editors supposed was an 
isolated phenomenon began to look like a part of a gigantic 
plot, masterfully conceived and subtly directed. Events were 
happening at measured intervals, not merely on one college 
campus but on many. Foreign influence was at work. These 
students, after all, were not “self-appointed priests of Inter- 
nationalism.” ‘They were deluded dupes. They were duly 
ordained priests of Bolshevism. Skilfully and unwittingly 
they were being manoeuvered by the covered red hand of 
Moscow. The editors became thoroughly scared and warning 
editorials began to pour forth from the press of the country. 

A month later the first editor mentioned turns from jest- 
ing and views events in Evanston as an ominous portent: 


The stormy pacifist meeting at the First Methodist Church 
of Evanston, Sunday night, when Brent Dow Allinson spoke, 
was not an isolated thing. It was one of many pacifist meet- 
ings which are being held throughout the country. It was 
part of a tremendously organized pacifist campaign which over- 
night has attained enormous strength and is endangering the 
future of the Republic. We say that this is an overnight de- 
velopment. There has long been a pacifist element in this 
country—a pacifist element composed in part of impractical 
idealists and in part of people who hate America and its insti- 
tutions and who want to see a proletariat revolution. ... It 
is time for the men of the country and for the women—the 
women who do not blind themselves to the facts of life—to 
organize a counter-offensive and stop pacifism before it makes 
further headway. 

In their efforts to foment mob-terrorism, the editors were 
ably assisted by nimble-fingered, agile-minded cartoonists 


and by scheming, unscrupulous reporters. 


HE challenge of the press was accepted and the 
counter-offensive launched. Judges, generals, lawyers, 
leading business men, bishops, presidents of various organiza- 
tions loudly protested against the menace of pacifism, and 
demanded that the “mental defectives who are cluttering 
our ports and our colleges and who are tearing down 
America’s intellectual standards, be weeded out.” 
Flags were unfurled to the morning breezes from many 
a porch-top. Service banners once more occupied their war- 
time positions in a number of churches. One Christian 
minister delivered a sermon in which, by a feat of 
legerdemain, he caused Pilate to play the role of “the 
Apostle of Pacifism.” 
A petition was circulated on the campus the concluding 
paragraph of which read: 


Therefore, we the undersigned hereby respectively petition 
that each and every student at Northwestern University be 
required to sign an oath or affirmation to read in substance 
as follows: I... .do hereby swear or affirm that I will faith- 
fully uphold the Constitution of the United States and the 
laws enacted in pursuance thereto both in time of peace and 
in time of war. 

Students were barred by university authorities from hold- 
ing an anti-war mecting in a college hall. The university, 
piloted by the American Legion, which became the head- 
quarters for full-fledged patriots, arranged a monster 
demonstration to purge itself of the poison. In this mass 
meeting, the president of the university exclaimed that “‘it 
is the duty of the university to convert them [these misguided 
students] by example and by precept.” To make success 
doubly sure, he called on all student members of the 
R.O.T.C. and on all ex-service men and on the citizens of 
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Evanston and of America “so to exercise their powers as _ 
citizens that this nation shall free itself from corruption and — 


support only worthy causes.” 


February 15, 1925 — 


IST ARED LES 


Again history repeated itself. Again the patriotism of all — 
classes was invoked to abtain from discussion. An instructor — 


of history who remarked that we were experiencing a 


recrudescense of mediaevalism was vigorously rebuked. An — 
eminent preacher who defended the right of freedom of — 
speech was bitterly attacked. A social and religious worker — 


of international prominence who publicly expressed sympathy 


with pacifist students, although he explicitly stated he did — 
not share their views, was openly repudiated by an influential — 
section of his own organization. Still others who spoke out — 
in the interest of truth and fairplay found important — 
engagements cancelled and heard doors of opportunity — 


slammed. 

The first casualty of war is truth. The press, having 
created a market for palatable, pacifist news, must keep the 
public freshly supplied. Incidents were either manufactured 
out of whole cloth, or done in pastel hues so vividly that 
they but slightly resembled the original. No single 
newspaper could boast of a monopoly on this profitable 
practice. 


In flaring headlines across the top of the page of their 
morning paper, literally a half-million persons read: Mob — 
A full-page article — 


Student Pacifists in Evanston Cafe. 
described the incident under the head: Tomatoes and Eggs 


Break up Peace Meeting; Grid Stars Lead Campus Army — 


Against War Opponents; Accept Bid to “Come In”; Cir- 
cular Causes Rumpus; Surrender Even in Case of Invasion 
of U. S. Urged in Handbill. 

What actually happened? About seventy-five persons, 
students, professors and townspeople—not all of them 
pacifists—assembled and quietly listened to a British con- 


scientious objector relate his experiences during the recent — 


war. The meeting adjourned in orderly fashion and the 
audience went home without annoyance. The meeting had 


not been publicly advertised, and the grid stars and the 
campus knew nothing about it until they read the news- — 


paper account. Of the nineteen paragraphs composing the 
story only this one was true: “Barred from the campus 
(by the dean), Fletcher and the pacifist group went to 
the Wayside Grill and started their meeting there.’ The 
other eighteen paragraphs, excepting three, were wholly 
false; and the three had so little truth in them that they 
were entirely misleading. There was no display of eggs, 
tomatoes, bricks or physical activity. 

A ruthless disregard for the facts is shown in the news- 
paper “write-ups” of the Allinson affair. According to one 
account—all were strikingly alike: 


Pacifism and patriotism were brought into such violent colli- 
sion last night in the auditorium of the First Episcopal Church 
at Evanston that for two hours the assembly, consisting of sev- 
eral hundred men and women, was swept with an hysteria of 
rage. The American flag was cheered and hissed. Mention of 
“the Star Spangled Banner” was applauded and booed. The 
jeerers and booers appeared to have an overwhelming 
majority. . . Several times persons in the audience shouted out 
promises of taking physical violence upon others, and in at least 
one instance—at the doorway of the church—an advocate of 
patriotism attempted to break the neck of a pacifist proponent. 


According to the facts, nothing of the kind occurred. 
Allinson, the speaker, born in Chicago and schooled both 
at the University of Chicago and at Harvard, was) not 
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“somewhat fussed, his German accent becoming more 
noticeable.” There was no riot. There were no_ necks 
nearly broken. There were not even any incendiary or 
anarchistic remarks. The flag was not hissed. When two 
flags and a service banner were displayed from the rostrum, 
everyone respectfully rose and joined in singing America. 

No eye-witness, however denied that the meeting was 
tense. The newspaper had advertised that a notorious 
conscientious objector was scheduled to speak on ‘The 
German Youth Movement—not on Pacifism—and that the 
American Legion was making an effort to bar him from 
speaking. This news brought an expectant crowd to the 
church. 

The protest was formally presented by a dozen Legion- 
naires. It was supported by a letter from the dean of the 
Northwestern Law School, addressed to and read by the 
pastor of the church. When the question was put to a vote, 
the decision was overwhelmingly in favor of hearing Allin- 
son speak. When Allinson had done speaking and questions 
were permitted, he was cross-examined, not in respect to 
his subject, but in respect to his loyalty. The chief examiner 
later revealed himself to be an intelligence officer. At the 
conclusion of the long-drawn-out session, a self-appointed 
speaker leaped to the platform and demanded that, “If 
there are any Americans left in this crowd, I want them to 
stay and listen to a talk on ‘Americanism’.” ‘This imper- 
tinence provoked hisses. Certain ill-considered statements 
in his impromptu speech also elicited boos and hisses. 

War is on the agenda of the world’s business. It is a 
“Vittle piece of left-over wickedness” to which the present 
generation must attend. Men can no longer halt between 
two opinions, to want to abolish war on the one hand, and 
yet to prepare for it on the other. When the present epoch 
is recorded, every inhabitant of America will be judged by 
the words he uttered or neglected to utter on this question. 
If the past and the present can be relied on to illumine the 
path of the future, there will be a bit of rough traveling 


on the road to a warless world. 
C. DeWitr Norton 


Why Adult Education? 


S far as can be observed, round about the country as a 

whole, we do not, at present, care to spend much of 
our energy in developing educational systems which will 
turn out the fewest possible numbers of “ad-ults’—that is, 
of complacent men and women who have no further capacity 
to learn. Rather, we seem to feel that such people make 
“sood citizens” and that they are to be regarded as the 
“bright, particular stars” of our educational firmament. 
This is true not only in that legendary Middle West, which, 
according to reports current on Broadway, turns practically 
all its inhabitants into “‘ad-ults,” or worse; it is specially 
true of such cosmopolitan cities as New York and Los 
Angeles, where the ideal of complacent subordination of 
mind to existent patterns is almost irresistible. That is to 
say, so far there is but the most incidental resistance to the 
general tendency to produce “adults” in our elementary, 
secondary and even collegiate education. We do not care 
to go back of the returns. Education is “Education,” and 
it has to stand. We shall deal with the problem of the 
adult when we get to him: we shan’t confuse the issue by 
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mixing up the education of children and the education of 
adults. Millions for cures, but not one cent for prevention! 

We have taken this work of developing our elementary 
and secondary schools very seriously, and we now have the 
“greatest system of education in the universe.” Not only 
that, but there is almost no town of any size in America 
that cannot boast of having the largest and best system of 
schools of any town in its class; “and it is generally admit- 
ted, down at the capital, that we really belong in the next 
class above, only the jealousy of other towns keeps us out 
of our rights.” This is not just sheer boasting. ‘There is 
a quality of pathos about it. We have a tragic faith that 
if we can just get “education” working we can stave off 
most of the ills of our present social order, and give our 
children a better chance! 

For the present, there is, of course, no way of breaking 
through this sincere and tragic belief in the magic of “educa- 
tion.” Hence, we must deal with the problems growing out 
of the presence of large areas of ad-ult life directly: we 
must have some form of adult education to depend upon. 

A number of conflicting, and even antagonistic, motives 
are at play in this field. Adults have been known since the 
beginning of time. It seems likely that there were adults 
before there were children—in the dim, distant morning 
of the race. And with the exception of a few glowing 
moments in the history of mankind, always these adults 
were ad-ults. Why then this rather sudden i.terest in 
adult education? There are at least three answers to this 
question, and these answers will be considered in some 
detail. The first answer is that “with the development of 
a much more extensive leisure, due to the shortening of the 
work day, the race is in danger of destroying itself.” 

The most ancient of human emotions is fear. Fear has 
had, in recent years, a hard battle with its opposite emotion, 
curiosity. In some parts of the world curiosity has won the 
battle, and fear is in a decline. But not in any large area; 
and nowhere completely. The human race gets a great deal 
of pleasure out of its fears, and has no intention of giving 
them up altogether. Just now, one of its most satisfactory 
fears is the fear that “unless something is done to educate 
people, their larger possession of leisure will destroy them 
and us!” What is at the basis of this fear? 

We have long had people of leisure—even a leisure class. 
We have all sought leisure—for various purposes—includ- 
ing no purpose at all. We have no hesitancy in assuming 
that we, personally, would not be hindered, nor would we 
hinder others, by an extension of our own leisure. But, of 
course, we have the good of the community, of the human 
race, and of the world at heart. To what extent dare we 
assume that these others—who have long been subject to 
the iron discipline of long work days—will follow in our 
steps? 

Evidently, we dare not too lightly assume any such thing. 
At least, warnings come from many quarters against any 
such too easy assumptions. Typical of this state of mind 
is the suggestion in a recent bulletin of the Detroit Public 
Schools, to the effect that since the eight hour day has now 
become the standard work day of the land, and since that 
fact makes for an enormous increase in the leisure time of 
the workers, the future of civilization depends upon the ways 
in which these released workers shall use this leisure. If 
they use it wisely, all will be well; if unwisely. all will be 
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ill. And those of us who know how to use leisure wisely are 
responsible for helping to teach these workers the wisdom 
that we have. Hence, the need of adult education. 

Our first motive, then, in this new and somewhat sudden 
activity is Fear. Of what, specifically, are we afraid? 

Avowedly we are afraid of these released workers. But 
that is not the extent of our fears. (By “we” I mean that 
part of the community that is complacently ad-ult and 
anxious for nothing so much as the continuance of the 
status quo, or even the status quo ante.) We are afraid of 
workers who have leisure, of course. That is an ancient 
fear, though not a primitive one. It dates from the days 
of slavery and serfdom, and is a compensation for the injury 
the superior group inflicted upon the inferior, servile classes. 
We still enjoy that fear: it enables us to justify whatever 
we feel like undertaking in the way of limiting or repressing 
the working classes of today; and it urges upon us the 
necessity of “educating” the workers who are releasing 
themselves from the old serfdoms. 

But there are other fears that gather about the worker 
and complicate this situation, Within the past forty years, 
the worker has been becoming, more and more, an “alien.” 
Now fear of the alien is a much more fundamental fear 
than that which attaches itself to the worker. Fear of the 
alien is one of the most primitive of all our emotions. It is 
irrational, biological, not to be reasoned with, and only 
by the most severe efforts to be escaped. It is, of course, a 
very precious fear—for its obverse side is patriotism. 

Now, an adult education motivated by fear of the alien 
tends to degenerate into some of the most objectionable 
forms of our not ancient Americanization programs. It 
operates in two directions: it tends to make the alien an 
object of disgust—which must be made over before it can 
be assimilated; and it tends to feed the superiority-complex 
of the worker in that field. 

There is, however, another basic fear all the more difficult. 
That is the fear of Ideas. For some strange reason, many 
of these alien workers—who are the real objects of our 
fears—are suspected of having Ideas. Having ideas was 
once something of a virtue; and, even now, if the ideas are 
“the right kind” it is not an irreparable disgrace. But 
since 1914, the word idea has taken on something of a 
sinister meaning. Certainly, to the ad-ult American nothing 
more horrendous could be suggested than that his com- 
munity sheltered one or more alien workers who are 
suspected of having ideas. 

Fear of ideas is not as ancient a fear as are the others 
already discussed; neither is it, by the same token, as 
honorable. It has been responsible, within historic times, 
for some of the most stupid crimes. It has produced many 
martyrs, the first notable one being Socrates. The history 
of science is a leng story of the fight against this fear of 
ideas. 

At the recent meetings of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, President Calvin Coolidge 
gave the assembled scientists his assurance that this old fear 
of ideas had disappeared from America—that the battle 
for the freedom of the mind had been quite won. Most of 
the scientists are still afraid of ideas; our patrioteers are 
still afraid of them; our leading industrialists repress ideas 
wherever they appear: and we are, almost all of us, ready 
to undertake a great program of adult education which will 
make sure that all workers, of alien race, who have ideas, 
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shall be properly ‘‘ized’”—subordinated to our folkway pat- 4d 
terns of action, feeling and belief, before they are fully 


admitted to the leisure and the fellowship of our life. 


There is one further group which fills us with fears, but — 
as these are not—under present conditions, objects of adult © 
education, we need not linger to discuss them. I refer, of — 
They are handled much more © 
effectively at an earlier stage—properly turned into ad-ults, 
as we have seen—our fear of them—a primitive fear—is — 
satisfied and we are left free to attend to these other im- 4 


course, to our children. 


portant parts of our educational task. 


It is not here contended that all programs of adult educa- 


tion are motivated by these fears. —T’wo other motives ap- 


pear, as we shall see. These other motives are more intel- 


ligent and justifiable. It is here contended only that much 


of our discussion, at present, runs in the grooves of these © 
old fears; and that the motives actuating all but the most — 


intelligent leaders of adult education enterprises are of this 
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more primitive sort. Nor is it contended here that fear is — 


a useless human emotion. 
particularly primitive emotion; that it often becomes a 


particularly despicable emotion; and that it is capable of so — 
rationalizing its manifestations as to ‘make Satan himself © 


appear as an angel of light.” 


A nation-wide program of adult education may well turn q 
out to be the most important step in human education ever | 
in universal © 
elementary education was first set up.” But if that program © 


undertaken—at least since the experiment 


is directed specifically at workers; or at alien workers; or 


at workers who have ideas; or at workers who now have an | 
excess of leisure; or at alien workers who, because they now — 
have an excess of leisure and therefore have more time to — 
develop ideas—if for any one or more of these excuses such — 
a program is undertaken, the result is likely to turn out to — 


be disastrous. Education, often a blunt weapon, may become, 


does become, at times, a two-edged sword which cuts both © 
ways. We must find a more rational basis than that of fear — 


upon which 
education. 


to build our larger system of universal 
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A Wisconsin Adventure 
“TT IS NOT 50 easy to think as I had expected, but it 


does seem good to be around so many young people; 


life and action grip one,” said Inga Olson, as she closed her — 


text-book, and prepared to go to her swimming class. 


Inga’s little room in Chadbourne Hall, the girls’ dormitory © 


It is only contended that it a _ 


I 


at the University of Wisconsin, was flooded with summer — 


sunlight. Peace and quiet and beauty abode therein. Inga’s 


former experiences with rooms had not been very happy. 


Previous to her coming to America she had lived in a — 


Norwegian peasant’s cottage, clean but filled with the con- — 


fusion of poverty. 
America later had not proved to be the fabled land where 


gold paved the streets, but a place where the unskilled were © 


more desperately poor than they had been in the old country. 
The family, nine in number, lived in two rooms. Inga 
shared a bed with two younger sisters. Her days were 


spent amid the whir of flying belts and the swiftly moving — 


machinery of a large, noisy factory. Hence, her room in 
Chadbourne was a veritable jewel box of peace and quiet 
and privacy to her. 

Inga was one of eight girls in industry who had been 
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chosen to attend the summer session of the University of 
Wisconsin in 1924. Their places in shop and factory were 
filled for the period of the summer session by regularly 
enrolled students of the university, who wished to get at 
first hand the worker’s point of view, and at the same time 
to hold the jobs for the girls who were working hard at the 
unfamiliar task of studying. 

The idea back of this adventurous experiment is stated in 
words taken from the announcement which went out in the 
spring: 

That some college women who have been spared much of 
life’s drudgery may know in their own bodies and minds what 
it may mean to do manual work; 

That they may acquire concrete facts on which to base their 
study of industrial problems; 

That they may increase the number of college people who 
know and can cooperate with those in the industrial world. 

The motive back of the experiment of entering industrial 
girls as students in the summer session of the university is 
the desire to increase their “living capacity,” and to bring 
about mutual understanding and sympathy between student 
and industrial groups. 

This is the great point of divergence between the 
Wisconsin plan and the Bryn Mawr plan. The Bryn Mawr 
summer school has not attempted this conscious aim of 
bringing worker and student together. The Bryn Mawr 
summer school is one in which workers study in the summer 
in order to be more effective in the cause of labor and to 
enrich their personal lives. Wisconsin plans to have students 
and workers meet at many an inn of friendship, and through 
the understanding which comes of mutual experience to 
bridge the growing gap between those who work with their 
hands and those who work with their heads alone. “There 
is a large group of people in America,” said Professor Don 
Lescohier, of the department of economics of the University 
of Wisconsin, “who feel that there should be some alliance 
between Labor and the purely intellectual worker. We 
hope that the experiment at the university may act as a 
liason, to bring the two groups more closely together. It is 
only a beginning, of course.” 

It is interesting to note that upon the first presentation 
of the plan to the girls in industry in Madison, applications 
for permission to enter the group poured in. The number 
for the first summer was limited to eight. The problems 
to be met in handling students who were absolutely ignorant 
of even the most ordinary approaches to methods of study 
and academic contacts seemed almost insurmountable. The 
applications showed all grades of preparation. Some of the 
girls had not attained even the eighth grade; one had 
completed her high school course. The choice was a 
complicated matter because all of the girls were so eager 
for the opportunity. However, when the list was completed, 
it proved to be a very representative group. The girls pos- 
sessed differing national characteristics; they were from 
different industrial groups; they had every variety of 
previous preparation: Two girls in housework, two business 
girls, two from a large manufacturing plant, a cafeteria 
worker, and one girl from a shoe factory. 

The girls were notified of their selection, and at once 
began a short, informal course of preparation. Weekly 
meetings were held, at which some of the strongest men 
and women on the faculty spoke on a particular phase of 
university life. Professor John R. Commons explained the 
use of the library to the girls. Dean F. Louise Nardin 
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spoke on Ideas and Ideals, and Professor Don Lescohier 
gave them a set of suggestions on “how to study.” 

This preparation was too general, however. It was found 
later that all of the girls needed specific instruction in 
elementary English, of the type given to sub-freshman groups. 

When the girls selected their subjects, it became apparent 
that they wanted things not related to their lives. They 
wanted what everyone wants—an escape from reality. All 
of the girls elected English; two chose accounting; two, 
economics; and four, public speaking. They all participated 
in interpretative dancing and swimming. 

In the whole group there was but one failure—and that 
was due to a language difficulty. The little Norwegian girl 
was unable to cope on paper with the difficulties of fresh- 
man English. The girls averaged 76 or 77—-a remarkable 
showing for students without, for the most part, either the 
habit of study or any background of schooling beyond the 
eighth grade. 

At the end of the six weeks of college work, seven of the 
girls returned to their old positions. But with what a 
different outlook! The eighth girl gave up her position, 
borrowed some money, and enrolled as a regular student 
in the university. The other seven are following up their 
English with night school courses. 

The girls returned to their jobs at the end of the sum- 
mer session filled with a divine dissatisfaction. They want 
to learn more, to read more, to interpret their lives in the 
light of wider knowledge and of wider experience. 

These industrial girls have a great storehouse of concrete 
experiences to draw upon. ‘The training given by the 
University of Wisconsin will teach them to draw upon this 
storehouse and to translate it into expression. They have 
earned the right to put life into words. 

Next summer, the university will receive twenty-five 
industrial girls, who will enter all classes on the same basis 
as the other students. The economics department, however, 
will offer a required course especially adapted to their needs. 
The course will offer more concrete problems and less theory 
than the ordinary course in elementary economics. 

If the demand for admittance continues, the regents of 
the university will be asked to provide funds to finance a 
Workers’ College, to be maintained and organized just as 
the other colleges in the university are maintained. It will 
be put on a straight workers’ education basis. 

Dean F. Louise Nardin summed up the spirit back of the 
experiment when she said; “It is quite fitting that Wisconsin 
should do this. Wisconsin likes to face the facts as they 
exist, with fearlessness.... She likes to give when asked; 
but she likes better to give unasked through understanding. 
She likes to help her people to make life a gallant adventure.” 

Laura F. GosLinc 


A COMMITTEE APPOINTED by the state board of edu- 
cation of California to consider whether the teaching 
of evolution in the schools of that state was fundamentally 
offensive to good taste and good sense has reported to the board 
that such teaching as is now being done should offend no one. 
The committee included representatives of many creeds, as 
well as educators. Certain ministers who did not like some 
of the text books now in use in the schools had filed protests 
with the board, and the board, in order to determine the mat- 
ter, appointed this investigating committee. Whether the 
report of the committee is to be regarded as victory or a defeat 
for the evolutionists does not appear. 
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Black-Coats and Overalls 


‘YY HAT the workers 
who demand an in- 
creasing share in 
industrial control 

are seeking is not the technical 
government of industry by mass 
meetings or even representative 
committees, but a change in the 
indwelling spirit of modern busi- 
ness organization. "They want, 
though they would not put it so, 
to get rid of the “dualism” of 
modern industry, of the division 
of the productive forces into hos- 
tile groups, of the battle between 
the recognized authority of em- 
ployers and their nominees and 
the unrecognized, but none the 
less real and operative, authority 
of trade unions. At the back of 
their minds is the distinct and 
sensible idea that the business of 
industry is efficient production of 
useful commodities, and that all 
the persons whose work is neces- 
sary for this production ought to 


be working together as one team, whereas they now waste 


In the history of the British labor move- 
ment, the pendulum has always swung 
from political to industrial action and 
back again. A defeat at the polls has 
been followed by a period of heightened 
trade union activity, organization and 
strikes. With the coming in of a con- 
servative government, therefore, interest 
shifts to what is astir in the economic 
field; and especially to how far the out- 
standing political innovation of the de- 
cade has its counterpart in the workshop. 
In the political field generals, lawyers, 
doctors, salaried workers have joined the 
Labour Party. In the industrial field, 
how far have teachers, civil servants, 
clerks, foremen, draughtsmen, engineers, 
chemists and the like made common cause 
with the trade unions? G. D. H. Cole, 
author of Workshop Organization, an- 
swers this question and shows its relation 
to the movement for workers’ control. 


classes. 


characteristics, began to 
shape as protective and bargain- 


ing societies in behalf of their 


members. A National Federa- 
tion of Professional, Technical, 


Administrative and Supervisory — 


Workers, of which I was the first 
president, was formed early in 
1920. There was then an ap- 
pearance of great activity among 
the non-manual workers. 

The new movement advanced 
most rapidly among the non-in- 


take 


dustrial groups of employed pro- — 


The civil 


fessional workers. 


service, hitherto weakly organ- © 
ized, became a net work of asso- © 


ciations including almost every- ~ 


one from the top to the bottom 
grades. But, while the higher 
paid civil servants organized and 


began the process of collective © 


bargaining through the Civil Ser- 
vice Whitley Council, little com- 
munity was established between 
the uppermost and the lower 


The lower grades allied themselves, through the 


much energy, and engender much inefficiency, by their con- 
stant hickerings and mutual distrust. 

Keen and forward trade unionists have realized that 
“workers’ control” implies an active collaboration of all 
grades of workers by hand and brain. Each man cannot 
have all techniques in his brain. But specialization means 
that each branch of technique is the special care of some 
man, or of some group. Workers’ control implies the unity 
of all those groups on the basis of a common objective, and 
their working together for its accomplishment. In other 
words, it implies the extension of the idea of solidarity 
from the various groups of manual workers so as to include 
with them the various grades and classes of productive 
and commercial technicians. Along this road British trade 
unionism has been advancing, slowly and with many set- 
backs, since the war. 

How far has an industrial fusion or alliance between 
manual workers and technicians been accomplished in Great 
Britain? About the time of the Armistice a movement 
towards independent organization among the salaried grades 
in industry and commerce, already noticeable during the 
war, took a great leap forward. Non-manual workers in 
many different callings began rapidly to organize, mostly 
in separate associations or trade unions of their own. Many 
professional associations, hitherto devoid of trade union 
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Labour Party, with the working class movement. The higher 
grades held aloof, were more anxious to form a professional 
institute for research and similar work than to further trade 
union objects. These grades were mainly instrumental in 
forming, also in 1920, the Institute of Public Administration. 

The teaching profession, even more than the civil service, 
Was swept into the movement. ‘The teachers’ associations, 
already relatively strong before the war, increased greatly 
in membership. This applies not only to the National Union 
of Teachers, which enrolls mainly teachers in the public 
elementary schools, but also to the associations of higher 
grade school and university teachers. Moreover, while all 
these teachers’ bodies held aloof from any collective alliance 
with the trade union movement or the Labour Party, more 
and more teachers joined the party as individuals, and a 
strong collective drift towards labor set in, particularly as 
the National Union of Teachers, having established national 
scales of salaries for its members, found itself pushed into 


a strike policy in resisting attempted reductions in a num- . 


ber of areas. 

The civil service and the teaching profession are both 
marked off sharply from industry proper by the fact that 
they are composed wholly, or almost wholly, of “black- 
coated” workers, so that, within their own services, the 


problem of the relation of their associations to those of the 
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manual workers hardly arises. ‘It is quite clear that this 
state of affairs is favorable to the growth of trade union 
action. The “black-coats” organize more readily in services 
in which they form a preponderant element, and are in a 
position to determine their own policy for the service as a 
whole, than where they form—however, important their 
work may be—only a small group among a large body of 
manual workers. 

The chief exception to this rule is the railway service, in 
which not only the clerks but also a large proportion of the 
supervisory and technical workers are strongly organized. 
The Railway Clerks’ Association, at first merely what its 
name implies, has during and since the war enrolled a large 
proportion of the station masters and supervising workers 
drawn from the indoor grades. ‘The National Union of 
Railwaymen, which aims at being an “industrial” union 
for all sections, has similarly enrolled many supervisors 
drawn mainly from the outdoor grades. “The great mass 
of such workers on the British railways are men promoted 
from either clerical or manual work, and, as the unions 
have grown strong and forced “recognition” from the rail- 
way companies, they have largely been able to retain the 
allegiance of their members even after their promotion to 
responsible posts. But even here the very highest grades 
remain aloof. They are, indeed, virtually the employers, 
with whom the unions negotiate nationally and locally in 
cross-table conference. 


HIS problem will be found to arise wherever the or- 

ganization of supervisors and technicians makes any 
considerable advance. Who is the employer and who the 
employed? Under modern industrial conditions, with the 
joint stock company or the municipality or the state depart- 
ment as the business unit, the real employer of labor is 
himself a salaried person. If he joins the union, and it 
undertakes to represent him, he will often have to nego- 
tiate with himself in a different capacity, and sit mentally 
on both sides of the table at the same time. I have a friend 
in the railway service who finds himself constantly in this 
position. I have even known cases where men had to cor- 
respond with themselves in two different capacities, brusquely 
refusing their own demands. Such Gilbertian situations 
are uncommon; but in some cases of local negotiation this 
problem has already become practically difficult. It has hardly 
arisen nationally as yet. But there is no doubt that it will 
arise in course of time. 

It is, indeed, seen to be clearly inevitable if we examine 
the idea of ‘workers’ control” which looms constantly be- 
hind the programs and manifestos of trade unions. 

In so far as the “employer” is performing a valuable ser- 
vice in production or distribution, the trade union move- 
ment seeks necessarily to absorb him into its ranks. For 
how else can it transcend the characteristic dualism of 
modern industrial organization? But that this must come 
does not make the transition easy. It is not easy for minds 
on either side the industrial cleavage, habituated to fixed 
concepts, to grasp how a man may divide his substance so 
as to be at once an employer and a loyal member of the 
union whose demand he, as an employer, has to meet. But 
this is precisely what on the railways, in the civil service and 
the post office, and in a few other cases, men are already 
being compelled to do. 

Trade unionism has advanced so far among railway work- 
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ers largely because of the clearly marked differentiation of 
the industry and the semi-public status of the companies 
controlling it. The three railway unions despite some quar- 
reling, habitually act together and are fully used to nego- 
tiation in common. Grievances of the supervisory and ad- 
ministrative grades are there presented as part of an all- 
grades program, and with the support of the main bodies 
of manual or clerical workers. No other industry has yet 
reached a similar stage of development. Indeed, in most 
of the productive industries, organization among the tech- 
nical and supervisory workers is still in a very rudimentary 
stage. 


NGINEERING is generally recognized as the key 
industry of modern capitalist production. It is an in- 
dustry of very highly developed technique, both productively 
and commercially, and it therefore gives employment to a 
large technical and administrative personnel. Among the 
workers it is probably the one among the greater industries 
in which “black-coat” trade unionism is most developed ; but 
the distance so far travelled is comparatively small. 
Before the war, the technical and other black-coated 
grades in the engineering industry were almost completely 
unorganized. During the war, and in the boom period 
immediately following the armistice, the Association of 
Engineering and Shipbuilding Draughtsmen, a weak little 
group before the war, grew to be an important body, in- 
cluding the great majority of the skilled men in this larg- 
est and most homogeneous of the technical grades. It was 
definitely a trade union, associating itself through the Trades 
Union Congress and directly with the unions of manual 
workers, and attempting to bargain collectively with the 
engineering and shipbuilding employers over questions of 
salaries and conditions of work. I say “‘attempting’’; for, 
until 1923, the employers refused to recognize or meet the 
association, treating the draughtsmen as “‘staff” workers who 
had no right to combine or associate themselves with the 
wage-earning grades. Recognition could have been bought 
much sooner at the price of a pledge of dissociation from the 
manual workers; but this pledge the draughtsmen finally 
refused to give. At length, in 1923, the employers gave 
way, and recognized the association, which had proved its 
capacity to stand firm through the trade slump. Since then 
there has been collective negotiation on the draughtsmen’s 
behalf, and the association has conducted strikes against 
firms which have refused to accept its standard conditions. 
This is the most important advance yet made by trade 
unionism in industry proper into the sphere of technical 
organization. There is, indeed, another body which has 
made an attempt to organize other grades of engineering 
technicians, including men who occupy managerial posts. 
But this body, the Society of Technical Engineers, is very 
weak numerically, and is, in any case, only half a trade 
union; nor has it managed to secure from the employers as 
a body any recognition of its right to represent its members. 
A considerably more powerful body is the Electrical Power 
Engineers’ Association, which works under an agreement 
with the Electrical Trades Union, representing the bulk of 
the skilled manual workers in the power stations. But this 
body too represents mainly the lower grades of technicians, 
of whom a certain number are also organized in the Elec- 
trical Trades Union. 


Chemistry is, in these days, (Continued on page 614) 
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The Worker at School 


Miss Kingsbury’s analysis of the effects 
of the Bryn Mawr Summer School for 
Women Workers in Industry upon the 
subsequent life of the women who at- 
tended its courses 1s significant not only 
as indicating the intellectual quality of 
the students but also the ideal of work- 
ers education entertained by the faculty 
of a great college which has pioneered 
in this field. It raises the interesting 
questions as to whether so-called work- 
ers education can be effectively devel- 
oped by colleges in detachment from 
industry, and whether the colleges, if 
they are to serve the industrial groups 
as they have served the learned pro- 
fesstons, will not have to establish a 
working relationship with the factory 
similar to that which they have tradi- 
tionally maintained with law, theology 
and pedagogy 


W HAT becomes of the student who attends the Bryn 

‘Mawr Summer School for Women Workers in In- 
dustry? Since the foundation of the school in 1921 this 
question has been asked again and again. 

The Joint Administrative Committee, made up of repre- 
sentatives of the college and of women workers, believes that 
the success of the summer school can be measured only by 
the extent to which the students have learned to use the 
tools of study, and the extent to which they endeavor to 
continue to use them, although it realizes that the double 
demands of industry and of the family upon women must 
frequently become so exhausting as to preclude attendance 
upon classes or even the pursuit of reading. ‘Therefore, the 
committee determined to attempt a measure of the summer’s 
work by asking from the students of the summer of 1921, and 
of the second summer 1922, a report of the classes they had 
attended, the educational activities they had attempted and 
the reading they had done. 

Only 36 per cent of the students replied to the question- 
naire sent out by the committee, but 46 per cent of the class 
of 1922 answered, in comparison with 25 per cent of the 
class of 1921. 

We cannot tell whether students were so busy with their 
work in classes that they neglected to fill out the schedule, 
or whether the students felt that the questionnaire was in- 
tended only for those who had been able to continue their 
study, or whether failure to reply was due to inertia. 

And so we cannot really say that the replies received tell 
the story of effort for learning and for leadership on the 
part of all our students, or whether the wonderful record 
presented by those who did reply, namely, that 83 per cent 
had attended classes, is true of all the students. On the other 
hand, we cannot say that only 30 per cent were studying 
during the winter of 1922-23. 

However, if only 30 per cent, or almost one out of every 
three students, went on with serious study, the record would 
not be bad. But it would not be good. The committee 
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hopes that we shall have a fuller report during the present 


winter, especially as in 1922 the questionnaire was sent out © 


early in the winter, before many of the classes had been org- 
anized. ‘The committee believes that the fuller report will 
show a good record, and may even approach the most hope- 
ful interpretation of the present returns, that four out of 
five students are studying in the winter. 

The question may well be raised whether the attendance 
upon winter classes and the reading done was due to the 
stimulus and direction received in the Summer School. How- 


ee 


ever, an analysis of the application blanks submitted for — 


scholarships by these students tells two rather significant 
stories. First, fully three-fourths of the students had never 
attended any classes before coming to Bryn Mawr, or had 
attended classes only in elementary English or technical sub- 
jects (millinery, bookkeeping, typewriting). ‘That is, only 
one-fourth of the students had ever taken classes in what we 
may call adult subjects, i. e., labor organization, economics, 
civics. And too, it must be remembered that evidence of 
study interest is one of the bases of award. Second, in the 
reading returns only 43 per cent of the reports showed even 
a mild interest in book-reading, and very few reported any 
extensive amount of reading during the years before attend- 
ing the school. 

On the other hand, the reading reported by about the 
same number was that of magazines, and many of these were 
of the less desirable type, to say the least! “They followed 
closely upon the usual reading of the young employed woman 
and girl, as has been discovered in a special study under way 
now at Bryn Mawr College. ‘This evidence shows that the 
effect of the summer school training is, on the whole, then, 
to face the students toward serious study and worth while 
reading. 

Whether or not this 36 per cent of the students is repre- 
sentative of the intellectual efforts of the entire group, many 
significant things come out of the study of the fifty-two re- 
turns of those who attended classes. Perhaps the most sig- 
nificant of all is that, if we include those students who are 
doing full-time work, almost two-thirds (62 per cent) of this 
group of students had attended more than one class; but 
even omitting the full-timers, one-half of the rest had at- 
tended more than one class during the winter. 


NUMBER OF CLASSES ATTENDED BY SUMMER STUDENTS, 
CLASSES 1921 AND 1922 


Total Number 
Attending No 


Total Number 
Attending One 


Year Attending ‘Total Number 
Summer School of Responses 


Class or more classes 
1921 20 I 19 
1922 42 9 33 
Unsigned I I 
Total 63 II $2 
NUMBER OF STUDENTS ATTENDING 

One Two Three Four Five Full 
Year Class Classes Classes Classes Classes Time 
1921 9 I 3 2 4 
1922 II 12 6 I I 2 
Total 20 13 9 3 I 6 


The next most significant fact is this: all told, omitting 
the six who were regular day students, the 46 students at- 
tended 95 classes. Now, of these 95 classes, 71 or 66 per cent 
lasted for 10 weeks or over; 55 per cent were eight weeks 
and less than 16 weeks in length; 77 per cent ran from 
eight weeks to six months. 

The other data which we have with regard to classes at- 
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: Organizer Total Per Bible Business Civics 
Ys Cent 
l WW. CoA: 29 31 3 
. Llubs 8 8 
f abor Organizations II 12 
ity Public Schools 10 II 5 
ummer School Students or 
é Committee 54 7 I 
Jniversities or Colleges 16 17 
‘business School 2 2 2 
orkers Education Bureau 4 4 
 jtate z 2 
ndividuals 5 5 
‘Unknown I 
Potal 95 99 3 7 1 


Full time courses, attended by 6 students, are not included. 

ended, as reported by the students, seems to be of value to 
he entire subject of workers’ education. "Twenty-three 
er cent of the classes were in economics, including courses 
n labor; 27 per cent were in English, English composition, 
ublic speaking and journalism (10 of these were re- 
orted as English and may therefore mean literature, but 
robably not). That is, 50 per cent of the courses were in 
conomics and English. Seventy-seven per cent were in 
conomics, English, literature, history and psychology. The 

umber listed for literature is 8, history 10, and psychology 9. 
See accompanying table.) We cannot tell whether this 
hoice of subjects expresses the impulse of the school— 
robably it does, since these are the subjects offered in the 
chool. On the other hand, it is true that the school is 
ffering subjects which it has found to be demanded by 
vorkers. It is without doubt significant that only seven 
rlasses were in technical subjects, and all of these had to 
o with business; that is, our summer school students are 
oncerning themselves with the problems of general 
ducation, the direct objective of the work at the summer 
chool. 

Where are our students able to find classes? Of the 95 
nly 10 are in the city public schools, and of these, half are 
n technical subjects and, three in English; 29 classes, the 
argest group, were offered by the Y.W.C.A. Universities 


UBJECTS OF CLASSES ATTENDED AND THE LENGTH OF THE CLASSES,* 
AS REPORTED BY STUDENTS OF THE CLASSES 1921 AND 1922. 


Class Total Less 8 10 12 14,15 5and Over Un- 
ss than weeks weeks weeks and 16 6 6 known 
. 8 weeks weeks months months 
Bible 3 3 
Business 7 I 2 4 
Civics and 

Government i? 

Economics 22 2 3 2 a 2 2 I 8 
inglish writing 

and Speaking 26 2 5 1 I 7 3 2 5 
History 10 1 1 I 5 
aw 2 I I 
iterature 8 1 2 I I I 2 
Mathematics I I 
»sychology 9 2 2 1 3 I 
sociology I I 
science 2 2 
spanish I I 
Jaried Lectures 2 1 I 
Total 95 10 (14 7 S13) oea6 6 24 


Vull time eourses, attended by 6 students, are not included. 
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SuByEcrs OF CLASsEs ATTENDED AND THE ORGANIZATIONS OFFERING CLASSES* 


Econ- English History Law Literature Psychol- Soci- Science Varted 
omics Writing ogy ology Lectures 
II 4 3 I 5 a 
I 4 2 
3 3 2 a I 
3 a 
I 2 I 1 I 
10 2 2 
a 
I I 
pf 2 2 
I 
22 26 10 2 8 9 1 a 4 


and labor organizations come second with 16 and 15 re- 
spectively. Organized clubs offered eight courses, which, 
combined with the Y. W. C. A., means that 37 out of 
the 95 were provided by private organizations interested in 
both educational and recreational opportunities for women. 
But it is encouraging to find that labor organizations of- 
fered 15 courses, and that 16 courses were conducted by a 
university or college. ‘The summer school students or their 
committees are providing for seven classes. It is then to 
the Y. W. C. A., to labor organizations, to the universi- 
ties or colleges, and to the organized clubs, rather than to 
the public schools that our students turned for further gen- 
eral instruction. 

A number of questions in the schedule dealt with ped- 
agogical problems, as for example: “Was the material of 
value?” “Did it meet your need?” “Did you learn enough 
to make it worth while?” And again: ‘‘Was there dis- 
cussion by the workers?” “Did you do outside reading?” 
“Was there any written work?” “Did you have public 
speaking?” ‘Was the teaching clear?” “Did you feel that 
the instructor understood your experience?” ‘How could 
the course have been improved?” ‘What in your opinion 
makes a good course?” 

Either our students are so eager for instruction that all 
classes seemed good to them, or the teaching was uniformly 
good, or, what is probably true, our students are not yet 
sufficiently discriminating to be helpful in a study of 
pedagogy. 

The returns on the questions noted above, Nos. 1, 2 
and 3 gave in each case not more than two in the negative. 

As to methods used, the answers from many of the 52 
students indicate what we may well consider good teaching. 
reported discussion in the class room, 
reported no discussion. 
reported doing outside reading, 
reported none. 
reported written work, 
reported none. 


19 students reported public speaking, 
10 students reported none. 


Certain students made astute suggestions as to how the 
teaching might have been improved. Perhaps the keenest 
reply was, “If it could have been held at Bryn Mawr.” 
But, seriously, these suggestions are worth noting: ‘‘More 
conferences;” ‘‘a good teacher and discussion in class;” 
“evening schools with instructors not on city payroll;” 
“simple language from instructor; “more outside study, 
but cannot be done when you work ten hours a day” “ 


36 students 
6 students 
38 students 
10 students 
17 students 
26 students 


con- 
centrating on one subject” (this reply came from a student 
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who had studied four subjects) ; “by class meeting oftener.” 

Following the same line, the answers to the question, 
“What in your opinion makes a good course?” are enlight- 
ening. Teachers in workers’ classes may find helpful hints 
in the following comments: 


Using same book, and each student taking turns in reading 
aloud... A course that gives a big, man-sized job, and sees 
that the student does it... Socratic method... A combination 
of theory and practice, and permission of discussion... To have 
some outline of the course... To have the subject matter 
presented truthfully and honestly, unbiased and not bigotted... 
Individual attention from the teacher—private tutoring—en- 
couragement to read and think outside the class... When 
the students go for discussion and not for entertainment... 
One that teaches the student to think for herself logically. .. 
Exposition and discussion by class, with assigned reading and 
short paper of what had been read by student... Counsel 
adjusted to knowledge and experience of student... Courses I 
had in Bryn Mawr Summer School. Few others measure up... 
To arouse discussion but yet not to allow it to get away from 
subject ... To give some home work or something to think 
about after each lesson . 


Throughout there is an emphasis upon discussion. Fin- 
ally there comes the pathetic appeal that “any course will 
be a good course that can keep your mind alert from seven 
to nine at night after having worked all day.” 

The second part of the questionnaire dealt with the 
activities which the student had undertaken as a result of 
her work at the Bryn Mawr Summer School, both educa- 
tional and social. An encouraging report comes from 37 
students with regard to the use of the city library, 27 stu- 
dents reporting that they were able to secure required books 
from the city library; eight had poor results; and only 
two stated that there was no library. The number of books 
which some of the students have read, and the titles, are 
astounding and moving. Thirty out of 52 students at- 
tending classes report outside reading in connection with 
their classes, and the answers range from the simple state- 
ment of “Yes” of 13 students, to lists of the books read. 
The estimate of amount of time spent, ranges from the state- 
ment, “A tremendous amount” to “Such reading as can be 
done on the cars to and from work;” one reports 6 hours 
a week, one 4 or 5, and one 3 or 4 hours; one reports bio- 
graphical sketches and 6 dramas, and one 16 books; others 
write as follows: 


History of England, History of the United States, This 
Freedom, Up Stream, Martin Eden, Joan and Peter, Pilgrim’s 
Progress. 


Economics, History, Literature. 

Stevenson, Kipling, Scott, Conrad. 
Literature, Economics, and Public Speaking. 
Shakespeare, Eliot, Whitman. 


Silas Marner, Strife, The Weavers, Principles of Labor 
Legislation. 


Treasure Island, Macbeth, Merchant of Venice, A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream, Leaves of Gras. 


Whitman, George Eliot, Shakespeare, Browning. 


But the largest amount of reading seems to have been 
done outside of the courses. Twenty-seven of the 51 stu- 
dents report independent reading. One student reports hav- 
ing read 50 books, another “about a book a day,” and still 
another, 100 books, while the climax is reached by the stu- 
dent who reported “a tremendous amount” of reading con- 
nected with class work, and in answer to the question as 
to outside reading, finally simply wrote the one word, 
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“Gosh!” Under this topic of independent reading, a fev 
lists will afford interest: 


») 
W ells’ Outline of History, Van Loon’s History of Mankin@), 


Longfellow, Hugo, Tennyson, Hale, Stevenson, Conan Doyle 
Shakespeare, Schreiner; also, Main Street, The Reincarnatio) 
of Brian Kent, The Call of the Clan, The Two Van Revels. — 


Articles in science and astronomy. 3 
H. G. Wells, Marriage, Ann Veronica, Quo Vadis. 4 
Adam Bede, Oliver Twist, Diary of Samuel Pepys, als%, 
some poetry. | 
Psychology, Nature Cure, Shakespeare, New Race, Elio¥. 
Some Spanish Stories. 


There was one other question which it must have bee, 
dificult to answer, and yet one the answers to which seen) 
to show the spirit of service, the determination to be o% 
value in the community, a sense of obligation to fellow. 
workers, an eagerness to help in the organized labor move: 
ment. One student has prepared a report on working con 
ditions in Wisconsin hotels, in connection with the Com, 
sumers’ League. ‘The report has been printed in The 
Survey and is to be used in furthering legislative reform. 
Other statements come, showing participation in legislative: 
efforts: in Ohio, “talks to industrial girls on minimuns 
wage bill”; “am going to Columbus to help fight for the 
minimum wage bill”; and from Missouri, “have taken activi 
part in the Legislative Committee of the League of Womerm 
Voters in St. Louis”; from California, “have served ory, 
minimum wage boards, talked at women’s clubs, and any 
on Metropolitan Student Committee of the Y. W. C. A.” 
One reports having “worked on women’s eight-hour bill fox 
about eight weeks in Illinois Legislature,’ and another, hav- 
ing “attempted to help with education program of Y. W. 
C. A.” One student served on a committee in organizing: 
a class, securing the instructors, and planning the tutoria! 
period; she was chairman of the club. 3 

The official positions reported include President of In- 
dustrial Federation; Shop Committee Chairman; Chair- 
man of Industrial Women’s Service Center; Official Agen 
of the New York League of Girls’ Clubs, meeting with 
representative of workers’ education; Financial Secretary 
of our union, covering 385 members; Member of Board) 
of Trustees of Y. W. C. A., reporting each week to Board 
on laws before Legislature. Some students show the extent 
to which they have been stimulated by enumerating their 
membership in various organizations, as, for example, “I am 
a member of the Womens’ City Club and of the Y. W. 
CAA! 

The endeavor to estimate the value of the summer schoo’ 
work has brought all types of statements, some of little 
import, others significant, still others full of pathos: “I 
speak more freely at work and in clubs”; ‘Has helped in: 
problems at the factory”; “I joined a gym class in order 
to learn how to mingle with other people, to be of them 
and not just a spectator’; ‘The Summer School has made 
me more interested in everything”; “An eye-opener to the 
world of history, science and literature’; “So far I have 
not been of much service, but have started to get an educa~ 
tion in order to be of service at some time.” And then 
comes the flat negative, “Not to any extent,”’ and the state- 
ment, “I have no opportunity—or have not found it”; and 
finally, “So far no opportunity or situation has presented 
itself where I could be of any use. Not believing in unions, 
and still being able to see that the other side of the fence 
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as just as many slivers in it, so to speak, leaves me in the 
iddle of the road. However, I’m still hoping to find a 
iche where I can do something worthy of a Summer School 


x) 
| pos Susan M. Kincspury 


Fruits of Cooperation 
LINTONDALE is a village—“just a little country 


place” the policeman at the main crossing in Newburgh 
alls it—a few miles west of Highland in Ulster County, 
ew York, between the Shawangunks, a foothill range of 
e Catskills, and the Hudson River. For generations, as 
e elm-vaulted roads that separate its fields attest, its placid 
utch farmers have been growers of fruit—apples, pears, 


ions changed, the market became wider, more orchards 
ere planted, and a greater crop grown, so that selling in 
istant city markets, especially New York, became a neces- 
jity. Of course, the farmers didn’t go to market any more; 
was too far, and the profit any one was able to make at 
ny one time would scarcely have made the cost of a trip 
orth while. Buyers, representing New York produce 
istributing houses, came up to Clintondale from time to 
ime. But the buyers were few compared to the number of 
ruit-growers near New York; they knew one another, got 
ogether, and arranged not to bid against each other. The 
onsequence was that the farmers got what the buyers 
lvanted to pay them, not what they wanted to get, and they 
ever received more than just enough to keep them from 
oing out of business, and often less. Then came the war 
vith its high prices for food. The produce buyers, like all 
ther merchants of those days, grew reckless and failed to 
aggle as closely as of old, so that the farmers felt prosperous 
hnd thought that all of their troubles were over for good. 
he same mysterious forces that so long had kept them poor 
n money, in their usual inscrutable way, were now making 
hem rich. 

There was, however, one in Clintondale who was not 
| ept so busy in the fields among the trees as the rest of the 
en: Walter J. Margraf, a native, employed by the Central 
ew England Railway as station agent. He was in a posi- 
tion to see the comings and the goings of the buyers, and to 
ear their conversation upon their arrival before they went 
ut among the growers and while they waited for their 
rains afterward. Being a naturally alert man he soon saw 
heir collusion, realized how it thrived on the dispersion 
nd separation of the farmers, and recognized its identity 
vith the hitherto unfathomable power that kept prices down. 
Iso he saw the remedy—to meet unity with unity. 

The problem then was how to unite to any effect. 
Mr. Margraf disclosed his views to a few of his intimates, 
and after some discussion they agreed: unity was the thing 
to better their condition. But there would have to be more 
than mere unity of will to gain at least an equal position 
with the buyers in the bargaining game, for the farmers 
were pitting apples and such like, which will rot—quickly 
in summer—against money, which won’t. The only answer 
was to cause the apples not to rot. 

Then came the war and its good times, and the farmers, 
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who the world around are “from Missouri,” were so con- 
tented that it would have been useless to launch any plan 
for improvement. No one could see any need. But the 
war ended, and none knew what was going to happen. 
Mr. Margraf noticed an almost immediate change in the 
manner of the buyers. At once they were their usual shrewd 
selves. It was apparent that the old situation was com- 
ing back. 

A man like Margraf loves a fight, when there is an ideal 
behind it. He called together those who had previously 
agreed on the advisability of unison, and pointed out the 
immediate necessity of its adoption if disaster to the district 
was to be avoided. In February, 1919, the first little meet- 
ing was held. Early in May of the same year the Clintondale 
Fruit Growers’ Cooperative Association had been legally 
incorporated with fifty charter members and ground for the 
construction of a cold-storage warehouse had been broken. 

Margraf gave up his place as station agent and was chosen 
general manager of its plant by the cooperative. The as- 
sociation was organized under Article 13A of the Member- 
ship Corporations Law of the State of New York, according 
to which it can issue no stock and can make no profit. What 
surplus it may make over and above expenses of operation 
and funding of its debts must be distributed pro rata each 
year among all, except dealers, who have sold or bought 
commodities through it. 

To raise funds for construction and operation was a 
dificult problem. There was little liquid money among the 
members. The plans for the warehouse, drawn by a western 
New York expert, together with the necessary land next to 
the railroad, called for an investment of $175,000. 

Each member of the association was, and new members 
still are, required to deliver to the directors a personal note 
for five hundred dollars. By depositing these notes in nearby 
banks as collateral for loans and by selling first and second 
mortgage six per cent bonds to those members who would 
take them, a hundred thousand was secured. Good-will 
toward the success of the enterprise among the local trades- 
men made them willing to accept the association’s own notes 
for the other seventy-five. 

All has so far proceeded successfully. The building was 
erected in time to handle the 1919 crop. The cold-storage 
machinery was installed. The power for it is bought from 
the Central Hudson Power and Light Company, whose high 
tension wires cross the country from the generating falls in 
the mountains to the cities along the river not a mile from 
the Clintondale warehouse. The engineering crew was 
trained from local men, and soon became very capable. 

The 1919 crop was handled with much satisfaction all 
around. None of the fifty members dealt separately with 
buyers. All trading was through the association at the ware- 
house, where the buyer could see for himself that the grower 
did not have to sell at once or lose his crop. At first the 
buyers were a little nonplussed. They mentioned, gently, 
circumspectly, “‘considerations’ to Mr. Margraf. 

The Clintondale association is most fortunate, however, 
in the caliber of the man who organized it, and whom it 
employed to manage its business. Margraf’s soul is in his 
work. He loves his home country and his neighbors. His pay 
is enough to enable him and his wife to have a decent and 
comfortable living. A spare, hard, straight-gazing little 
man, he is of the bluff type that loves honesty and hates 
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underhandedness. The produce buyers soon discovered that 
there was no flaw in the armor the farmers had built. They 
found themselves forced to listen to, rather than to dictate 
terms. “The consequence was that the farmers sold and 
the agents bought at a fair price. Against the farmers forc- 
ing it above a fair level the buyers, as well as the ultimate 
consuming public, are protected by the fact that Clintondale 
represents such an infinitesimal part of the production in the 
various fruits it handles. Monopoly price-fixing in any 
agricultural product in this country is beyond the power 
of any organization, but the elimination of graft and useless 
profits is not. 

In 1919 the growers not only got a better price than ever 
for their crops, but their association made a considerable 
amount of money. Three per cent commission is charged by 
the cooperative on all purchases and sales made through it, 
and there are regular rates on storage in the warehouse. 
These are the main revenues of the association. 

The initial success of the association brought many new 
patrons to it, so that now it has one hundred and thirty-one 
actual members, with their notes controlled by the co- 
operative. It has a waiting list of about a hundred, and it 
is the selling agency for over seventy-five per cent of the 
fruit growers of the district, which extends for ten miles in 
all directions from Clintondale station. 

In six growing seasons the association has been able to 
buy back the whole $75,000 worth of its notes payable, to 
meet the interest on its mortgages, to buy in some of its 
members’ notes that were serving as collateral, to meet its 
running expenses fully, and to buy very cheaply a run-down 
crate and basket factory three miles away at Lloyd. ‘This 
subsidary, with some improvements, broke even in its first 
year. It can hardly fail to make money hereafter. 

Financially, the future of the Clintondale cooperative is 
bright. Without any improvement in its methods or enlarge- 
ment of its scope, it is but a matter of a few years before 
the association will be entirely free of debt and its assets 
will be owned by its members, having become their property 
at no cost, in the meanwhile having been the instrument 
of their making more money than they ever did before. 
After all its debts are paid the law permits the cooperative 
to begin the creation of a surplus and to distribute what 
other money it makes to purchasers and sellers alike accord- 
ing to the amount of their trade in the year. 

The government of the association is very simple. Each 
member has one vote. Any ten may cause a meeting to be 
held. The actual business is in the hands of nine directors 
in three annual classes, from whom a president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary, and treasurer are chosen. The directors are 
empowered to employ a general manager, who may be any- 
one—member, director or outsider. The treasurer controls 
all funds. By a sufficient majority the directors may remove 
any officer, and likewise the association may expel any 
member. This system has proven very efficient. The manager 
has had a free hand in carrying out the details of administra- 
tion, but is in such close touch with the members on whose 
confidence his position depends that he is entirely unable to 
act counter to the interests of the organization. 

In spite of itself, the cooperative is forced to keep in very 
intimate and human touch with its members. They come to 
look to it for all sorts of aid and advice not relevant to its 
main purpose, and since its only hold on them is by render- 
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ing service and maintaining good-will it has to be of help i 
every difficulty that it can: mechanical, legal, or what no* 
It is no uncommon occurence for a farmer to complain tha 
some implement is out of order and that the town mechani 
wants an exorbitant fee to repair it. Usually the enginee 
of the cooperative can fix it at no cost to the farmer and | 
trifling expenditure of gasoline to the association—and — 
friend has been won or more firmly bound. Kindliness o# 
the part of the management has been a big factor in th 
success of the cooperative, both with its patrons and it: 
employes. The fifteen people who work in the warehous: 
and the twenty in the crate factory are contented, happy 
and loyal to their job, and their spirit is reflected in thei’ 
demeanor as they go about their work and in the spick-and) 
span appearance of the premises. 

For the future much is planned by the association and 
Mr. Margraf. He and his co-workers realize, however, thi 
necessity of proceeding cautiously. Farmers are too busy 
on their jobs readily to absorb new ideas; they must educati 
themselves gradually to each new step. 

As to expansion in numbers, it is the intention to set the 
limit at three hundred. That would include all the farmers 
for ten miles around, beyond which distance contact would 
be difficult. Besides, as numbers increase, the individual 
importance of each member diminishes; excessive numbers 
tend to chill the feeling of individual interest and respon” 
sibility which is the life of cooperation. If farmers further 
afield wish to have similar benefits itis felt that they should) 
form their own organizations, with which the Clintondalé 
association would gladly afhliate. 

In widening its activities the most important project thatt 
appears at present is the establishment of graded brands, sc 
that sales can be made in greater bulk and more expedi- 
tiously. Now each man’s crop keeps its identity and is sold! 
for him at the price he is willing to accept. In grapes and 
currants there has, nevertheless, been pooling. 

In a small way, the Clintondale cooperative has been a. 
purchasing agent of supplies for its patrons. It maintains 
all the gasoline pumps, fourteen, in the district. It buys all 
farm implements on order. The time is approaching, how- 
ever, when it will be necessary to open a hardware store. 
A general consumers’ cooperative store is a distant 
possibility. Care is being exercised’ not to arouse the 
antagonism of the existing merchants, some of whom are 
farmers too, or are related to farmers. Opportunity must 
be seized where and when it presents itself. There can be 
na success if issues are forced. There can be no price-cut- 
ting. This would at once arouse active opposition to any 
selling operations the cooperative might undertake. The 
regular prices must be charged, and the surplus distributed! 
pro rata at the end of the year. 

The Clintondale Fruit Growers’ Cooperative Association 
is most fortunate in its geographical situation, ease of com- 
munication with its market, and the suitability of soil, 
climate and moisture to the economical growing of fruit. 

The career of Walter Margraf and his fellow-cooperators 
suggests that, in the field of real cooperation, America still 
affords unlimited opportunities for the play of individual 
initiative, while it gives substance to the hope that coopera- 
tion can be of material service to farmers, when it is founded 


on proved principles and competently administered. 
Epwarp A. NoRMAN 
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Books in Our Alcove 


A Monthly Department 


HE Carnegie Foundations should be experts on 

the diffusion of knowledge. They have studied 

the problem in both university and library. Now 

they offer us an unofficial memorandum of their 
conclusions and hopes in a thin, graciously printed volume, 
The American Public Library and the Diffusion of Knowl- 
edge by William S. Learned.* Here is an exposition of 
one of the moving dreams of our age—the dream that we 
can consciously better and enlarge the lives of men by our 
mastery of communication. The dream is told with scholarly 
reserve, but with eager and open-minded enthusiasm. The 
little essay on the Diffusion of Knowledge we choose for a 
text this month because it so brilliantly states a problem, 
and outlines an answer, but you must read also the studies 
of the library as a practical agent for the diffusion of knowl- 
edge, of modern library progress, of the values and uses of 
the American Library Association, and of Mr. Carnegie’s 
own philosophy of libraries, and the results achieved from 
his gifts. 

The Carnegie Foundation believes in intelligence as by 
nature, it must. Next, it believes “our American society is 
on the verge of a much more thoroughgoing organization of 
its intelligence service than has hitherto been attempted.” 
Third, this intelligence service, if intelligent, must be prim- 
arily, though not exclusively, for adults, who Mr. Learned 
easily shows have been blindly neglected by our present educ- 
ational designs. Last, and practically, the instrument for the 
diffusion of the knowledge we need will be “a community 
intelligence service . . . a center as familiar as the local post- 
office, and as inevitably patronized, not only for “polite” liter- 
ature, but for every vocational and educational field of in- 
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formation.” Here mechanics will consult technical books and 
journals; merchants find catalogs (and dare we say, credit 
ratings?) ; clergymen, the best works on religion; motorists, 
the latest road maps and guides; artists, both technical works 
and collections of pictures. In short, an institution that will 
put into perfect practice the familiar injunction: “Ask Mr. 
Foster.” 

The library will be the nucleus, but more important than 
the books will be a staff, not of librarians, but of specialized 
personal service aids and expert teachers, to interest people 
in ideas, to help them plan courses of reading and research, 
and to answer their problems of an intellectual nature. These 
aids will have to be supermen; for the qualities essential are 
defined as “‘personal tact, quick intellectual sympathies and 
appreciation, a thorough knowledge of a certain field of ma- 
terial, precision and discrimination of thought and the 
power promptly to organize results.”’ This is not a man, 
but a synthesis, an intellectual Robot; and we wonder 
whether they will be pithless and pale as some librarians 
are now. 

But Mr. Learned’s academic categories are incidental. 
Why, he asks, should we provide a high school with per- 
haps two score trained teachers for some hundreds of girls 
and boys, yet provide nothing at all for the stimulation and 
direction of intellectual life in the several thousand adults 
of the same community? Literature and history, for ex- 
ample, are cultural fields of life-long interest. One need not 
be in a school to pursue them; he needs only the help and 
inspiration that a real intelligence center of the sort de- 
scribed might offer. 

Such a center, again, could save much of the appalling 
waste of intellect now found in mechanical occupations or 
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due to enforced idleness. Book centers already do such 
things: one farmer had his wife read over ninety books out 
loud to him in one year—while he milked the cows! ‘The 
unemployed could be directed in profitable reading while 
waiting for a job (and after); the convalescent could be 
both amused and educated; the inmate of jails might find re- 
lief from vicious idleness; sailors on long voyages, even the 
very policemen and firmen, would have given them what- 
ever mental pabulum they were able to digest. 

But books be not all of knowledge. The center, Mr. 
Learned continues, can be a center of lectures, moving-pic- 
tures, museums, and the fine arts, the non-print sources of 
knowledge. The American passion for lectures would be 
satisfied, “provided it did not degenerate into incoherent 
dilettantism.”’ The intelligence staff and university faculties 
could give real courses that got somewhere. The museums 
would not be “useless, but almost indestructible accumula- 
tions from indiscriminate donors,” but collections expressing 
a living idea—a process of manufacture, an age in history, 
a procession of natural science. ‘The motion picture, now 
neglected as a means of knowledge because of its commercial 
exploitation, would offer both education and fine entertain- 
ment, free from vulgarity, indecency and trite sensationalism, 
because it would be under community criticism, and asso- 
ciated with the other high intellectual interests. The fine 
arts have, as the author points out, already found place in 
many municipal programs, thanks to “‘the steadily advancing 
popular education, to a reaction from materialistic preoc- 
cupations of pioneer days, and to increasing contacts with 
Europe.” They need no defense as ways of promoting hu- 
man understanding through fine emotional experience, but 
they do need to be drawn into relation with the other gifts 
of knowledge, each helping the other in a genuine community 
institute of all the arts and sciences. 

It is perhaps graceless to find fault with so painstaking 
an outline of a way of spreading sweetness and light, but I 
had an uneasy feeling that Mr. Learned is a bit too intellec- 
tual to understand the queer paths by which men in the street 
achieve knowledge. For example, his third method of dif- 
fusing knowledge is by “news’—the flood of ephemeral 
print from which each selects certain facts to orient his daily 
life. Here is the main instrument of diffusing whatever 
printed knowledge most people ever get, yet it is dismissed 
in a paragraph as something for commercial enterprise and 
competition, with its “qualitative bedlam of ideas.” ‘The 
movies too are admitted to be in bondage to commerce. Yet 
nothing is suggested to be done about it. ‘The radio is re- 
cognized as a perhaps revolutionary way of spreading knowl- 
edge, yet again there is no suggestion that if we bestirred 
ourselves now while its habits are forming we might bend 
it to serve fine social purposes, instead of later bewailing its 
vassalage to commercial exploitation. A foundation faced 
with a revolution ought to do something revolutionary, say, 
like giving a million dollars to preserve the radio as a 
means of diffusing knowledge rather than jazz. There is 
a hint of side-stepping some of the most serious problems in 
favor of those more readily susceptible of academic treat- 
ment. 

But the arousing nature of sentence after sentence, and 
the actual fact that much of Mr. Learned’s dream has 
been put into piece-meal practice by our present libraries 
makes us very grateful for his idealism, and very hopeful 
that we shall yet find a way to harness intelligence for uni- 
versal service. L. W. 
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Cinderella Goes to a Party 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA, A Survey of Economic and Social Conditions, 
by Joseph Gruber. Macmillan. 256 pp. 
Survey. 
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Price $2.00 postpaid of The 


HERE was a time when the Czechs referred to their 


homeland as The Cinderella Among Nations. 


the great Slav majority in the Austro-Hungarian monarchy ~ 


was subordinated to a minority centered in Vienna 


whence under Hapsburg misrule it exploited the races it © 


governed. 


The war changed all that. How it did it, and how the © 


Czechoslovaks have reacted to their combined responsibility 
and opportunity is told in this volume edited by the 
professor of economics at the University of Prague. It is 
a most complete and illuminating symposium by nineteen of 
the new republic’s experts in such fields as agriculture, land 
reform, natural resources, industries, foreign trade, govern- 
ment finance and banking, social welfare. Nowhere else 
is there available in English so comprehensive and up to 
date a summing up of what has been achieved and what is 
being accomplished in this Slav island in Western Europe. 
It is not a stringing together of dreams and “glittering gen- 
eralities,” but actual demonstrable facts and figures. 

The remarkable thing about the whole process of the 
establishment of the six year old republic is the early con- 
solidation of the country, politically, industrially, financially 
and socially into a working unit which has served to steady 
Central Europe. ; 

The new republic of Czechoslovakia was scarcely founded 
(October 28, 1918) when it ‘unanimously passed on Decem- 
ber 19, 1918 a law establishing the eight hour day. Be- 
cause of the advanced standard of popular culture, social 
legislation in Czechoslovakia despite the repercussions of the 
Russian social revolution and of the collapse of militarist 
Germany—proceeded in a peaceful way without any violent 
upheavals. 

Characteristically, the government was the first of the 
new states of Europe to put a constitution into force. 
Included in its provisions was the establishment of a ministry 
of social welfare which at once set about providing gov- 
ernment aid to the unemployed, care of war sufferers and 
social insurance. The first social welfare measures adopted 
December 10, 1918 when the republic was exactly one month 
and twenty days old have been supplemented by progres- 
sive laws, providing increase of pensions, preventive medical 
care, insurance of wage workers and certain classes of inde- 
pendent workers, the extension of supervision of child labor 
to include the protection of illegitimate children and chil- 
dren under the care of strangers, juvenile courts modeled 
on those in the United States, housing relief and protection 
of tenants. 

Agrarian reform is being carried out on an evolutionary 
and constructive basis, without any economic or social up- 
heavals, and promises to become one of the chief mainstays 
of the liberated country. 

This volume proves that Thomas Masaryk wrote with 
vision when he declared that ‘The Czech humanitarian 
ideal is no romantic fallacy. It demands that we shall every- 
where and systematically oppose ourselves to all that is bad, 
to all social wnhumanity.” 

a SarKA B. HrBKova 

Foreign Language 

Information Service, New York 
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Inheritance of Effects 
‘of Environmental Conditions 


N the inheritance of environmental effects, no one in 

the world has experimented so extensively as Dr. 
aul Kammerer. His fourteen year’s intensive study 
demonstrates, he believes, that environmental effects are 
ndeed inherited; in other words that they reappear 
n later generations without the action of the condi- 
ions that were in-earlier generations required for produc- 
ng them. The characteristics of the body so affect the germ 
ells that the latter, when freed, tend to produce anew those 
haracteristics. ‘The salamander that becomes yellow on a 
yellow background, yields descendants that become yellow 
pven in the absence of a yellow background. The germ cell 
hat is in a yellow body produces in consequence of that fact 
2 new body that is yellow. And this sort of thing is general 
n organisms. If substantiated, no conclusion in biology 
ould be more important. 

In his new book Kammerer, though under the heavy 
andicap of a style that obviously simply writes German 
sentences into English words, these latter at times so ill- 
hosen as almost to conceal his meaning—gives on the whole 
clear, satisfactory, well-illustrated account of the salient 
features of his own work and that of others, that have led 
o the conclusion set forth above; together with a discussion 
pf criticisms and opposing evidence. If taken at its face 
walue, the affirmative presentation makes a rather over- 
whelming impression. In the absence, hitherto, of an ade- 
(uate compendium of the evidence, few have realized how 
strong a case can be made, at least formally, for the inherit- 
lance of environmental effects. 

If all Kammerer’s factual results be accepted, they meet 
and overcome most or all of the objections urged against such 
nheritance. (1) ‘The objection that lies in citation of 
egative instances and the call for positive ones is met by 
detailed accounts of colors, structures, “instincts,” reac- 
ions to particular agents, in various animals (mainly am- 
phibia), all altered by changed environment. This altera- 
ion becomes cumulative as time and generations pass; and 
the descendants, even when developed without the changed 
onditions, show for some generations the altered char- 
acteristics—the inheritance lasting longer in proportion to 
the time that the changed condition had endured. (2) The 
objection that this is not “real” inheritance is formally met 
by showing that in crosses the new characteristics behave in 
the typical Mendelian manner. (3) What has appeared a 
conclusive objection to any effect of the body on the germ 
ells such as to cause the latter to reproduce in later genera- 
tions these bodily characteristics, has been drawn from two 
sources: (a) In all breeding it is found that the dominant 
bodily characters do not affect the contained germinal ma- 
‘terials with in later generations produce recessive characters, 
(b) transplantation of germ cells bearing certain characters 
to a body bearing other characters has not, in numerous cases, 
resulted in changing what those germ cells shall produce. 
This seemingly decisive objection is formally met and dis- 
armed by Kammerer’s own experiments in transplanting germ 
icells in the salamander. If transplanted to bodies having 
differing newly accquired characters, these latter are im- 
pressed on the germ cells; if to bodies with differing old 
characters, the germ cells are unaffected. Since all previous 
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experiments, both in routine breeding and in transplantation 
were made with old characteristics, they do not touch the 
decisive point. 

This transplantation experiment (with its a priori highly 
improbable result) is the keystone of Kammerer’s edifice. 
If it be accepted his chief conclusions appear unavoidable. A 
similar statement might perhaps be made as to his experiment 
with the ascidian Ciona, which Kammerer himself calls cru- 
cial. These appear quite insusceptible of the explanation 
that they are due to some form of unconscious selection by 
the experimenter—an explanation that appears possible for 
many of the other observations. 

Are Kammerer’s factual results to be accepted at their 
face value? In his original papers Kammerer’s results are 
presented with the traditional German detail and thorough- 
ness; they give the impression of sound careful work. They 
are vouched for by the head of the institution where he 
worked, the Vienna Biological Institute—by Dr. Prizbram, 
a scientist of high reputation. Redoubtable assaults have 
been made by some men of high standing on certain points 
in his work. In a number of cases, at least, the resulting 
controversies have led to the complete discomfiture of his 
critics; as in the important case of the ascidian experiments, 
and in that of Bateson’s intemperate attack on Kammerer’s 
results with the midwife toad. Here Bateson made but a 
sorry figure. Certain discrepancies between the details of 
his work on color changes and those observed by a later in- 
vestigator are as yet not cleared up. But no criticism dis- 
crediting an essential aspect of his work has yet been made 
to stick. ~ 

Though this is true, it is also true that in no case has the 
crucial point, the actual inheritance of the enviromental 
effects, yet been tested by anyone else, so as to be either con- 
firmed or refuted. Most of the experiments require years, 
and Kammerer has had too long a start. His essential results 
and conclusions rest therefore entirely upon his single au- 
thority. 

It is commonly felt, I believe, by those at work in genetics 
that so great a revolution in prevailing ideas as the acceptance 
of his results would bring constitutes too great a weight for 
one man’s authority. This feeling is accentuated in the 
present case by certain more or less extraneous facts. In 
his recent lecture trip through the United States, Kammerer 
employed methods of advertising, and a sensationalism of 
statement, that seemed to many ill-compatible with scientific 
reliability. Similar qualities appear in his recent books, in- 
cluding the present one. Opponents who do not accept the 
inheritance of environmental effects are charged with being 
political reactionaries anxious to block progress. In the chap- 
ters not devoted to accounts of experiments, sweeping de- 
clamatory assertions abound. General theorizing of a con- 
fused and sometimes self-destructive nature characterizes 
some of the later chapters. All these things do not tend to 
increase confidence in the author’s judgment as applied to a 
field of investigation that has shown itself most difficult and 
deceptive. “ 

Judgment then, it is felt, must be suspended until there 
is corroboration or refutation of Kammerer’s work by others. 
But for many reasons such corroboration or refutation should 
not be delayed. On the one hand, his conclusions have a 
tremendous bearing on practice in all work with living things, 
including man. If they are correct, this should be known 
before more time is lost in applying them. On the other 
hand, this book is bound to arouse the adherents of its doc- 
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trine, who will draw therefrom practical conclusions; if the 
doctrine is wrong its ghost should be laid at once. Finally, if 
the man is right in his work, he should receive the Nobel 
Prize and be given every opportunity to continue his researchs, 
instead of being left to seek a precarious livelihood through 
sensational lectures and books. One of our great founda- 
tions, or some private individual, could not make a better use 
of resources than to see that his work is thoroughly tested. 
Kammerer’s ‘crucial experiment” with the ascidian could be 
corroborated or refuted by comparatively small outlay of 
time and money, through sending one or two reliable, unpre- 
judiced investigators to Naples for a year or two. This 
would go far in telling us whether Kammerer’s work can be 
relied on and it should by all means be done. 
H. S. JENNINGS 

Johns Hopkins University 


THE INHERITANCE OF ACQUIRED CHARACTERISTICS, by 
Paul Kammerer. Translated by Paul Maerker-Branden. Boni & Liver 
right. 414 pp. Price $4.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


Tarts aud Comfits 


NATOLE FRANCE was an ironist—even about him- 

self. His father was a bookseller, but his acquaintance 

with the literary world led him to object strenuously to his 

son’s ambitions to become a writer. Later, the famous 

Anatole came to agree, especially after he had been elected 

to the French Academy, as these words, quoted in The Liy- 
ing Age, show: 

“The poor man had the idea—rather queer for a book- 
seller—that the business of writing books was disgraceful 
and dangerous; but selling them, not at all! Where, pray, 
did writing them lead you? To prison or the almshouse. 
And, mon Dieu, the poor man was right. It led me to the 
Academy.” 


IKE the Italian Pagliacci players who tour the country 

in a cart, the Carolina Playmakers have been traveling 
throughout the South, from Atlanta to Miami. But with a 
difference, for they Ford their scenery, and themselves 
travel in a big white passenger bus, equipped with a smoker 
and a compartment for hand luggage, and decorated with 
Playmaker masks and banners. The actors, all students at 
the University of North Carolina, have written, mounted, 
and produced their plays under the direction of Professor 
Frederick H. Koch. Many of the plays deal with the 
mountain folk, legendary themes, etc., so that they offer 
a rich treasury of indigenous literature. The best of them 
have been collected and published by Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, in two separate volumes, the second having come out 
this past fall. 


IBRARIANS luckily don’t have to read all the maga- 

zines they subscribe for. Even the most distinguished 
member of the highest “quality” group must look to them 
much like a raw potato to a chef—something to be made 
useful and interesting and nourishing for others. Their 
selection of magazines is, therefore, an expert opinion of 
much concern to the reading public. 

In the American Library Association’s pamphlet, Periodi- 
cals for the Small Library, edited by Frank K. Walter, 
librarian of the University of Minnesota, The First Fifteen 
includes none of the magazines usually called popular, and 
of the special periodicals there are only two for women and 
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three on science. Ihe Survey is not there. But in the lists 
for schools it is one among twenty-two, for normal schoo 
one of fifteen. And in the association’s Selected List 
Periodicals it is given a crisp “‘character”: 

Discusses all kinds of movements, public and private, who: 
purpose is social improvement. Aggressive, but constructiv 
Sympathetic toward labor, but inclined to give both sides o: 
unsettled questions and not at all anti-capitalistic. Very widel 
used for club work, by high school debaters and special socia’ 
workers. Formerly called Charities Review and Charities an 
the Commons. The illustrated Survey Graphic monthly num 
ber is included in a regular subscription ($5.00) or may be o 
tained separately for $3.00 yearly. 

Pleasant as all this is, it conceals some middle-age 
shivers. For linking up The Survey with its grandpa, Th 
Charities Review, gives us a birth date in 1891 and a 
uneasy feeling that even an editor of the Book Review Des 
partment should not jump blithely into print without readin 
up the family history in some fifty volumes. 


IBRARY Work with Children, in a new and completely 

revised edition, by Clara Whitehill Hunt of the 
Brooklyn Public Library, has just been issued by thes, 
American Library Association, Chicago. It is a thirty-pages 
pamphlet discussing ways and means of directing children’s 
reading and taking up also some physical problems en- 
countered in every children’s room. It is issued as Manu 
of Library Economy Number 29 (25 Cents). 

Two new lists of children’s books have also appeare 
recently from A.L.A. headquarters. Children’s Books fo 
General Reading is a basic list of 275 books for a children’ 
library. The list was selected for the Children’s Librarians™ 
Section of the A.L.A. by Effie L. Power of the Cleveland) 
Public Library. (Single copy 20 Cents—special prices in 
quantity.) Gifts for Children’s Book Shelves is an an-- 
notated list of 200 books selected for the purpose of helping» 
parents choose suitable books for children. (Five Cents.) 


Labor from the Life 


LABOR ATTITUDES AND PROBLEMS, By Willard E. Atkins) 
and Harold D. Lasswell. Prentice Hall, Inc. 520 pp. Price $5.00 post 
paid of The Survey. 4 
FORMIDABLE barrier to the open-minded discus 

sion and understanding of organized labor and the 
labor movement as a living force in America has been a cer= 
tain timidity upon the part of writers on the subject, due, 
no doubt, to the general unsympathetic atmosphere in which 
trade unions have come into being. This timidity has led 
interpreters and historians to take refuge in what might) 
fairly be called labor archaeology—the documentary and 
other monuments of a day that is dead. Where they have 
dealt with the forms, policies, and activities of contempora y 
and labor organizations, they have generally limited them- 
selves to specific and picturesque examples of labor unrest. 
such as strikes, sabotage, or the rebellious raids of untypical 
groups such as the casuals of the forest and wheat fields. 
They have as a rule shied away from the portrayal of labor as 
labor lives and thinks and struggles and aspires in the world 
about us, lest they suffer the penalties of unorthodoxy with | 
labor itself. qt 
Atkins and Lasswell have had the courage to break through . 
this barrier, with the result that their volume is both vivid - 
and aenihanite They have been at pains to make the 
reader realize that the attitudes | and activities of labor aren 


ormal expressions of normal human beings under particular 
rcumstances. This determination to make the reader see 
e workers as simply human, rather than as either heroes or 
levils, has led them to stretch their definition of a worker 
b a point where it is in danger of losing its value as a defi- 
hition. To say that the “workers are all those who are 
upposed, and commonly considered by the community as a 
‘hole, to be workers,” is to come perilously near to dis- 
garding the specific characteristic of the wage workers’ 
atus in modern society out of which the characteristic labor 
ovement of our time arises. But this is a fault in the 
ght direction for the purposes the authors have in mind, 
amely to destroy rigid and prejudiced stereotypes and to 
pplant them with a sympathetic and scientific curiosity 
bout the infinitely various millions who in factory, field, 
brest and mine do the work which enables the rest of us 
live. 
The authors approach working group attitudes through 
x chapters that deal skilfully and sympathetically with the 
fe that goes on in coal mines, steel mills, agriculture and 
e clothing industry, and with casual laborers and unskilled 
omen operatives. [these chapters are written with the 
ye on the real thing. One leaves them with a feeling that 
e has brushed arms with the miners and steel workers at 
ne face of the coal or the mouth of the furnace. They lift 
e book out of the ruck in which so many text books 
ounder. These introductory chapters are followed by solid 
it not “highbrow” discussions of the major problems that 
ve grown out of the character of work and life in machine 
iidustry—such as those of the labor market, industrial acci- 
ent and disease, old age, unemployment, minimum wage, 
d others. The sections of the book devoted to The 
ruggle for a Status—which includes the correlative Em- 
Hoyers’ Activities—and to The Assertion of Public In- 
‘rests follow the labor movement out of the workshop into 
be broad field of general life and place it in just perspective 
that the every reader can see it relation to himself as a 
lember of the community. 
| Obviously intended for use as a text in high schools and 
Hlleges, Labor Attitudes and Problems should find an 
ager audience outside of the classroom. It is not only in- 
® rmative but also good reading—a quality not too frequently 
countered in books in this field. RoW ci 
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} Books are listed here as received. Many of 
those mentioned by name only tn the classi- 
fied sections below will be reviewed later. 


Education, Ethics and Sociology 


OUTLINES OF INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY, Readings in Social 
 Sctence, by Clarence Marsh Case. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 980 pp. 
| Price $5.00 postpaid of The Survey. 
WERE IS the most considerable effort yet attempted to in- 
de the whole range of introductory sociology within the 
its of a single volume of selected “readings.” A good many 
‘lid arguments can be marshalled against such books of read- 
ys; but all such arguments apply with less force against this 
ok than most. The selections have been made with great care; 
ey illustrate actual situations and tendencies; each is, essen- 
lly, a unit in itself and worth reading and study on its own 
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Read this Book 


with your Son 


Every reader of “The Survey” has wished hundreds of 
times for a book that gives straight-forward, dependable 
advice on matters pertaining to sex. 


Wholesome advice, the kind you can give to your wife, your 
husband, your son or daughter—that’s what you have long 
wished for in a book on this subject. It’s now available. 
Dr. Vaughan, an ex-president of the American Medical 
Association, and formerly editor of “Hygeia,’ in a review 
of the book says— 


“We have taken unusual 
pains in the examination of 
this book and have read it 
through with great care. It 
is free from exaggeration and 
consists of plain statements 
about facts which should be 
understood by all adults, and 
especially by those about to 


enter or recently having en- 
tered the married state. 
Malchow’s book treats of the 
most delicate relations of 
married life in plain lan- 
guage, without evasion and 
without any possibility of 
misunderstanding.” 


This book, now available to 
and their families, is— 


The Sexual Life 


By C. W. Malchow, M. D. 


Late Professor in the Hamline University 


the readers of this magazine 


Two hundred thousand copies 
have been sold during the last 
twenty years. Twenty-five thou- 
sand in 1924. No book can stand 
this acid test unless it is right. 
Twenty years before the bar of 
public sentiment winnows the 
wheat from the chaff in literature 
and science. 


After 20 Years This Book 
is Selling More Than 
Ever 


Stamp out vice with truth. Let 
knowledge take the place of 
error. With all thy getting, get 
an understanding of the great 
truths underlying sex and the dominant role it plays in life. 
Malchow gives this to you in his book—The Sexual Life. 
Note the subjects covered in the contents. You know they 
are just the topics on which you have wanted information 
many times. 


ga Sign and mail this coupon today 


Table of Contents 
(Survey) 


THE C. V. MOSBY CO., 


I. Sexual Sense. 
JI. Sexual Passion. 


Til. Female Sexual Sense. | 508 North Grand Blvd., 
IV. Male Sexual Sense. | St. Louis, Mo. 
V. The Copulative Func- 
tion. F 1 send me a copy of Malchow’s 
VI. The Act of Copulation. | sexXUAL LIFE. 
VII. Sexual Habits in the | iE serves ta nay tor Book in 
Married. a | 30 days. 
F a 
VIL. Hygienic Sexual Rela” | OI enclose $2.50 in full pay- 
TX. Sexual Inequality. | ment of nook. 
X. Copulation & propaga- nee 
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Religious Debates 


A series of debates, on questions of im- 
portance to the spiritual life, is now run- 
ning in CHRISTIAN WORK. Among 


the questions are 

SHOULD CHRISTIANS PROSE- 
LYTE JEWS?e 

IS THE BIBLE THE INFALLIBLE 
WORD OF GOD? 


DID THE EARTH AND MAN 
COME BY EVOLUTION? 


IS AMERICA’S FOREIGN POLICY 
IMPERIALISTIC? 


DOES (THEM INSTITUTION SOF 
THE CHAPLAINCY COMPRO- 
MISE THE CHURCH WITH 
THE WAR SYSTEM? 


Among the protagonists are 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN 
WILLIAM FLOYD 


DR. JOHN STUART CONNING 
RABBI CLIFTON HARBY LEVY 
NORMAN THOMAS 

PAUL JONES 

PAUL DWIGHT MOODY 


and many other outstanding leaders. 

Only those whose minds have clicked 
shut will not want to read these debates. 
A dollar will bring you at least four of 
them. The subscription rate is $3.50 a 
year. 


CHRISTIAN WORK 


A Religious Weekly Review 
70 Fifth Avenue New York City 


CHRISTIAN WORK 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: 

I don’t want to miss those debates. Please 
enter my name for a trial subscription. Here is 
my dollar to pay for the next twelve issues. 
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account; and each is adequately supported by numerous biblic 
graphical references. Of course, in the hands of a dull teache 
this book can become as much of an obstacle to understandirs 
as other such books have been under like circumstances. By 
in the hands of a live teacher, there is no reason why th) 
book should not help to initiate the student into the wealth « 
interest, material and understanding that have, in recent year 
been gathering into the fold of sociology. 
Jas H.? 


THE EDUCATION OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN, by J. E. Walla, 
ee Ph.D. Houghton Mifflin Co. 349 pp. Price $2.25 postpaid © 
e Survey. 


FOUNDATIONS OF PERSONALITY, by Abraham Myerson, M.7 
Little, Brown & Co. 406 pp. Price $2. 25 postpaid of The Survey. 


THE PRE- Sie te CHILD, by Arnold Gesell, Ph.D,, M.D. ovata 
Mifflin Co. 264 pp. Price $1.90 postpaid of The Survey. 

POLITICAL ACTION, by Seba Elbridge. Lippincott Series in Sociotoge 
382 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


EDUCATIONAL JOTTINGS ABROAD, by Raymond Walters. T> 
Science Press. 85 pp. Price 85c. postpaid of The Survey. k 

CODES OF ETHIICS, A Handbook, by Edgar L. Heermance. Fro 
Press Printing Co. 520 pp. Price $4, 00 posure of The Survey. 

SKILL IN WORK AND PLAY, by T. H. Pear, M.A., B.Sc. HE. st 
Dutton & Co. 107 pp. Price $2. 00 postpaid of The Survey. 


THE RURAL HOME, Proceedings of Sixth Natl. Country Life Confe+ 
ence, by American Country Life Assn. Univ. of Chicago Press. 2.# 
pp. Price $2.00 of The Survey. 


RACES, NATIONS AND CLASSES, by Herbert Adolphus Miller, Pht 
Lippincott. 196 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


ETHICS, Origin and Development, a Prince Kropotkin. The Dial Pres 
349 pp. Price $4.00 postpaid of T e Survey. 


Industry and Economics 
THE WORKER IN MODERN ECONOMIC SOCIETY, by Paul I 
Douglas, Curtice N. Hitchcock and Willard E. Atkins. University & 
Chicago Press. 948 pp. Price $4.65 postpaid of The Survey. 
OF its kind, this volume is excellent. The selections out © 
which it is made are authoritative and so arranged as to giv 
the appearance at least of-organic unity. But after all, book 
like this, made up of fragments of books into which men haw 
put the thought of a life time, bear much the same relation 
a library that pied type in a print-shop bear to a poem. The 
are short cuts to education, aids to lazy teaching or overworke: 
teachers, destroyers of consecutive thinking and the instinct @ 
workmanship. ‘Teachers, particularly in high schools and coll 
leges inadequately equipped with libraries, are coming increas 
ingly to rely upon each volume of selections. To us they seer 
as little likely to develop a capacity for individual research an. 
individual thinking as a book of quotations is likely to develo: 
a capacity for literary workmanship. For our own part w 
should much prefer to place in the hands of students a sing], 
essay by Paul H. Douglas, Curtice N. Hitchcock or Willard F 
Atkins than these membra disjecta of a multitude of econom) 
masterpieces. R. B. 


STATISTICAL METHOD, by Harry Jerome. Harper & Brother | 

395 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of The Survey. 
INTENDED primarily as a textbook for students of economic 
and sociology, this work gives the social worker simply an) 
comprehensively all he needs to know of statistical method-— 
except in cases of particularly complicated problems when ex 
pert counsel is desirable anyhow. ‘The only qualifications fe: 
handling figures that are taken for granted are an averag’ 
education, a little imagination, intellectual honesty, capacity fe? 
careful work and, of course, knowledge of the subject matte) 
Social workers are a little tired of the claims made sometime. 
for the infallibility of statistics when they know that certai- 
things, though “proved” by figures, aren’t so. They are stil! 
more tired of efforts to give a quasi-scientific appearance t: 
investigations by statistical charts when they know that thi 
heart of the matter cannot be expressed in means and averages 
and the like. Let them take heart; here is a book that show* 
exactly what can be done with the aid of mathematics in thy 
investigation and presentation of social facts, and what cannco 
be done. Enlightenment starts with an explanation of the proces# 
of “sampling,” perhaps the most frequent of statistical tasks fon 


nd correlations. Admirably sane and helpful is a chapter on 
ow to get your hare before you cook it: the obtaining of statis- 
cal data. Whatever is not in the text, in the way of useful 


UPERPOWER, compiled by Lemar T. Beman. 
89 pp. Price 90c. postpaid of The Survey. 

= WOMEN’S GARMENT WORKERS, by Louis Levine, Ph.D. 
B. W. Huebsch, Inc. 608 pp. Price $5. 00 postpaid of The Survey. 

HE LABOR MOVEMENT IN THE SHOE INDUSTRY, by Augusta 
Emilie Galster, Ph.D. Ronald Press Co. 237 pp. Price $2. 00 postpaid 
of The Survey. 


H. W. Wilson Co. 


Foreign and International Affairs 
GREATER FRANCE IN AFRICA, by William M. Sleane. Scribner's 
293 pp. Price $3.00, postpaid of The Survey. 

R. SLOANE writes as a guest of the French Government 
‘|nd could only in courtesy return the gracious Gallic courtesy 
hich he received in abundance. Few nations know so well as 
he French how to dispense official courtesy graciously. The 
uthor is not blind to the limitations which official hospitality 
laces upon him. Yet in his sincere admiration for the French 
e carries this responsibility lightly and throws up his hands 
proper amazement when he meets a French captain who 
‘had a lingering fondness for Germany.” French imperialism 
1 Africa becomes the spirit of a wise and kind Western admin- 
trator. Oppression, extirpation of natives, are words only 
entioned after a courtly bow to the author’s hosts. France, 
ne tells us, was generous and noble at the Algeciras conference 
1906, yet she made permanent a precarious hold on Morocco; 
gain generous and noble at the recent Tangier conference, 
et she had nothing to lose. France is out to win in Africa, 
Jor her future as a great power lies there. No longer must 
}ve think of a France of 45 million with a declining birthrate, 
ut of France with a population of a hundred million. Mr. 
loane tells us cheerfully that France can call no “fewer than 
80,000 dark-skinned men to the colors every year,” after having 
nnounced that, “dark-skinned peoples vastly outnumber the 
air-skinned and if force is to rule, the former may become 
ords of the earth.” Is it noble work to train 280,000 every 
ear? Mr. Sloane’s unofficial observations are often charming 
hough spoiled at times by a flowery style. He has an eye for 
eauty in native architecture and gives a good picture of natural 
eauty as well. ALPHA Buss 


ISTORY OF THE PHILIPPINES, by David P. Barrows, Ph.D. World 
Book Co. 406 pp. Price $1.60 postpaid of The Survey. 
E. P. Dutton 


LFONSO XIII UNMASKED, by Vivente Blasco Ibanez. 
& Co. 121 pp. Price $1. 00 postpaid of The Survey. 


Other Books Received 


E HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY, by Majer William 

a Ganoe. D. Appleton & Co. 609 pp. Price $5.00 postpaid of The 
‘urvey. 

‘AUSES OF THE CIVIL, WAR, by Admiral French el Chadwick. 

Harper & Bros. 372 pb. Price’ $2.25 postpaid of The Survey. 

ISFORTUNES OF ELPHIN CROCHET Cee es by Thomas Love 

Peacock. Oxford Univ. Press, American Br. 82 pp. Price 80c. post- 

paid of The Survey. 

THE BOYS’ OWN BOOK OF FRONTIERSMEN, by Albert Britt. 
Macmillan Co. 224 pp. Price $1.75 postpaid of The S: Survey. 

THE EVOLUTION OF AMERICAN POLITICAL PARTIES, by Edgar 


E. Robinson. 382 pp. Price $4.00 postpaid of The Survey. 

THE $250 CROSS WORD PUZZLE BOOK. The Stratford Co. 63 pp. 
Price 35c. postpaid of The Survey. 

rere. MANUAL, compiled by Edith M. Phelps. H. W. Wilson 


Co. 206 pp. Price $1.50 postpaid of The Survey. 

FETTERS Os FREEDOM, by Frances Greddington. Small, Maynard 
& Co. 383 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 

GeweOxs NORTH AND SOUTH, by Will James. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 217 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 

THE SHAKESPEAREAN ENIGMA AND AN _ ELIZABETHAN 
MANIA, by John_F. Forbis, American Library Service. 337 pp. 
$4.50 postpaid of The Survey. 

THE FREEMAN BOOK. B. W. Huebsch, Inc. 394 pp. Price $3.00 
postpaid of The Survey. 
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MAMMONART 


By UPTON SINCLAIR 


A study of the world’s culture from 
an entirely new point of view. 


Who made the “classics”, and why? 


Do the world’s great writers and artists 
serve the people? Or do they serve and 
glorify the ruling classes? 


The most revolutionary criticism of 
literature and the arts ever penned; at 
once a history of culture and a battle-cry. 


George Sterling writes: “You may not 
know everything, son, but you can sure 


turn out interesting stuff!” 


400 pages, cloth $2, paper-bound $1, 
postpaid. 

With either “The Goose-Step” or “The 
Goslings”, cloth $3, paper-bound $1.50, 
postpaid. 


Upton Sinclair, Pasadena, California 


What They Read 


Judging by sales through our Book De- 
partment, two prime favorites among Survey 
readers are 


What Men Live By 


in which Dr. Richard C. Cabot draws on his 
long and varied experience and his great fund 
of idealism to compound a prescription for a 
long life and a hearty one—WORK, PLAY, 
LOVE, WORSHIP 


The Humanizing of Knowledge 


which carries on Prof. James Harvey Robin- 
son's persuasive challenge to men to use their 
minds as well as their fingers and feelings 


The SURVEY ASSOCIATES EDITION of 
either of these books sent postpaid: for $1.50, 
by mail of Survey Associates, 112 East 19 
Street, New York. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


More About Blind Alleys 


To tHE Epiror: Miss Kawin brings together into one 
picture all the fundamental shortcomings, problems and diffi- 
culties of our modern industrial system, but is she right in 
laying them all at the feet of vocational guidance? Her de- 
finite counts against vocational guidance are: (1) “Vocation- 
al guidance should answer this question but vocational guid- 
ance has hardly even heard of it.’ (Namely, which are to 
be the outlets for those capacities which the factories and shops 
and offices cannot use). ‘‘One does not find in the vocational 
movement itself any systematic effort to include in the pro- 
gram of guidance consideration of even such limited hours 
of leisure as young workers now have, much less any con- 
certed effort to establish the short-working-day plan.” 

2) “Here and there one finds an exceptionally progressive 
vocational organization trying to give a lecture or a study 
course that will acquaint young people with the economic 
background and structure of the present industrial system but, 
for the most part, practical vocational guidance has not been 
allowed so much as to rub elbows with shop committees, trade 
unions or any other experiment in workers’ participation.” 

(3) “Unfortunately, the challenging spirit of the early days 
of the movement gave way to a general acceptance of industry 
as it is.” 

(4) “Modern social science is evolving new techniques for 
changing fundamental attitudes and habits, ways of reacting 
to life. Thus far vocational guidance has scarcely dipped be- 
neath the surface in this realm of possibilities. 

To summarize: Vocational guidance has not secured short- 
er working hours nor provided for use of the slight leisure 
which workers now have. It has not been active in helping 
workers in securing a share in the management and profits 
of industry. It accepts industry as it is. It has made small 
progress in social science, pure or applied. 

Miss Kawin’s last three paragraphs concede that “Efforts 
to supply this lack in education (namely, helping the student 
understand himself) are beginning to be evident in the rapid 
(?) development of personnel work in colleges and universi- 
ties.” Also, “Some vocational organizations have this process 
of job analysis fairly well under way by now.” 

The fundamental point is this: the term vocational guid- 
ance has no common connotation. Miss Kawin herself uses 
it as parallel with personnel work of which it is but one fac- 
tor. In regard to one thing there is, however, common agree- 
ment. Vocational guidance is concerned essentially with the 
individual rather than with the more generic approach to 
problems of industrial management, of the use of leisure, of 
the development of social science. All of these and much 
more (for example the vital problems of education) are of 
burning concern to vocational guidance but it is struggling with 
the immensely practical task of helping the individual, given 
the conditions of his inheritance, environment, education, per- 
sonality, to make what Miss Kawin calls ‘fone of the supreme 
adjustments which life demands of human beings,” a satis- 
factory adjustment to work. In making this adjustment vo- 
cational guidance cannot first abate the evils of a mechanized 
industry, secure greater leisure, provide more participation in 
management and the rest, for the individual at hand must be 
adjusted to the work of the world today, in such a manner, to 
be sure, as to provide the best possible chance for self-expression 
in his work and for making in his experience a bit of contribu- 
tion toward improving existing conditions. 
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To a solution of industrial problems and to social scien 
vocational guidance will have much fundamental material 1 ' 
contribute from its close knowledge of human experience. Fc. 
the most hopeful outlook for a modified industry in the futur’ 
Miss Kawin herself refers to the point of view expressed bi 
a leader in the vocational guidance movement, Helen T. Woo.’ 
ley. And certainly all vocational workers eagerly greet ever 
contribution toward a better understanding of human nature. 
of social and economic laws—all developments in the infan 
social sciences. j 

Miss Kawin’s doubts and estimates of psychological test 
are identical with those constantly voiced by vocational work 
ers. Her conclusion, “My own experience and observation hav« 
convinced me that no one can tell another person what kinu 
of work he ought to do, but we can help him to find out wha 
kinds of work he is fitted for and wants to do” is the conclu- 
sion of all honest vocational workers. They agree, too, thai 
“continuous investigations of industry and analyses of jobs 
must be carried on to gather data about occupations” and 
are doing it with increasing seriousness. As a result they arq 
not letting “Mary” worry on as a dictaphone operator with) 
the delusion that only a college graduate can get “an interest” 
ing secretarial job” these days. 

One does not so much disagree with the content of Miss 
Kawin’s article but one wonders about her attitude; why, ir 
an ultimate analysis, is she disgruntled with vocational guid 
ance? She concludes: “The goal should be not vocational 
guidance but educational guidance—guidance for living, im 
which vocational information and counseling play an important’ 
part.” One role only rather than the whole drama after all? 

Beatrice DorrscH UK 

Assistant Director Bureau 

of Vocational Information, New York. 
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Give a Thought to the Personnel 


To THE Eprror: I had the pleasure of listening to Mr. 
Chapin read to the Family Division of the Minnesota State 
Conference of Social Work the paper published in The Sur- 
vey for December 15, 1924 under the title, Some Thoughts: 
on Our Social Machinery. At that time, his rather sweeping, 
commission to family agencies, urging on them a peculiar 
responsibility for the problem of over-organization (so-called), 
came as a logical conclusion to a stimulating address. It is a 
bit difficult, however, to accept without question the implica- 
tion of sole responsibility of family agencies that its publica 
tion in The Survey suggests. Unquestionably any case work 
agency ought to apply to fundamental community problems 
the same approach that it seeks to use for individuals’ prob- 
lems. Case work that does not do so is itself a sterile thing. 
But just as only a small part of the case work with individuals 
could or should be undertaken by the professional social work- 
ers in any community, so the family agency, or, to be exact ita 
officers, board of directors, and staff can have no monopoly in 
“understanding the community situation” or in attempting “a 
reorganization of the inner life of thought and emotion of 
those persons who persist in overorganizing the community 
and dissociating its traditions.” The logic of Mr. Chapin’s 
article suggests the council of social agencies as the proper 
reference for this group of clients. 

But should over-organization as an outstanding problem of 
social work today be considered apart from the work itself 
and the people doing it? And isn’t much of the over- organiza- 
tion itself due to the quality of leadership? Admitting that 
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cardinal sin of social workers of all kinds professional and 
olunteer, is the undertaking of responsibility without due 
egard to the limitations referred to in the article, it still 
emains true that the complexities of modern life do create 
roblems of social adjustment as Mr. Chapin so entertainingly 
oints out in the first portion of his article. Probably these 
ill increase also with the growth of professional knowledge 
nd skill. Certainly they will change. And the most intelli- 
ent community case work will be needed to adapt the ma- 
Jhinery both appropriately and economically. But we are 
retty much alive to these dangers. The contributors are see- 
ig to that and are crowding things a bit, largely because of 
nother need. I refer to the lack of enough social workers, 
oth trained and volunteer, to do what plainly needs to be 
jlone under whatever scheme of organization may be advisable. 
ntil social agencies give as serious thought, singly and co- 
peratively, to the problems of personnel (including the re- 
ruiting of an enthusiastic lay membership), as they do to ad- 
linistrative rearrangements, the pressure for economy will 
ave full sway. Not only more contributors but more people 
telligently interested in social work and competent to do it 
s a need deserving consideration with the problem of better 
coordinating the efforts of those now enlisted. 
The number of individual contributors has been greatly in- 
reased during the past ten years—a period devoted primarily 
o the problem of integrating the organization of social work. 
as there been commensurate progress in improving the quali- 
of the work done, in finding and training people to do it, 
ind in developing informed constituencies for the various kinds 
f work done? 
Davin H. Horsroox 

Executive Secretary, 

American Association for Organizing Family 


Social Work, New York 


A Massachusetts View of the Child Labor 
Amendment 


To tHE Epitor: The occasion of my writing you is the 
rticle Child Labor—The New Alignment by William L. 
henery. 

I am neither a politician nor a manufacturer. I am simply 
n individual with an enthusiasm for combatting evil; which 
iclination has caused the activities of a long life aligned with 
eform causes. Some of their organizations favor the Child 
abor Amendment; but I am one of many individual members 
tho believe it should be fought against as a measure that 
vould bring more harm than good. In brief, the reason 
or this stand is that for the sake of righting the wrongs of 
small proportion of the children of the present time, that 
re being gradually eliminated by the states, Congress would be 
iven unlimited permanent control over all children of the 
nited States, so long as the federal government should exist. 
Nith state laws, we, the parents can control legislation; if 
he amendment is ratified the control is passed into the hands 
f congressmen for all generations. 

Massachusetts legislature recommended the enactment of the 
rst child labor law in this country. Mr. Chenery says, “The 
nanufacturers of Massachusetts were strong enough to pre- 
vent the passage of this law in 1825,” and yet today Massa- 
husetts has the best child labor law in the country; and Mr. 
Shenery admits that “much desirable legislation has been 
nacted by the states.” 

Since public opinion has caused the change from opposition 
o the first child labor law, to the giving Massachusetts a 
vellnih faultless one, and having only three states with 
»bjectionable ones (which are gradually being improved) a 
‘ederal control is needless. 

_ Mr. Chenery says—as do all advocates of the amendment— 
hat it “prohibits nothing. It is merely a grant of power.” 
[ts ratification would “give the Congress less power than the 
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states already possess”; but “the operation of state laws shall’ 
be suspended to the extent necessary to give effect to legisla- 
tion enacted by Congress.” State laws are directed at specific 
abuses. The amendment carries no restraining limitations. 
It is not safe to put future family affairs into the hands of 
future congressmen, and say—as is asserted by the amendment 
advocates—‘“Of course they would use common sense.” Do 
the present ones always do it? Why give them an unlimited 
power which we wish them to refrain from using to its full 
extent? 

Mr. Chenery says, “It is interesting to note, in connection 
with Mr. Lee’s argument, that none of the evils he fears were 
realized when the first Federal Child Labor Law was in 
force.” The first law continued two years. The second 
federal law continued three years. The result in these short 
periods, that were not long enough to let the new law get into 
real practice, cannot be considered as proving what would 
be the consequence of a permanent condition. Herein is 
shown the difference between the conscientious advocates of 
this amendment, and its conscientious opponents. 

The first take a near view, the last take a far look into the 
future. The first see only the present wrongs of the children; 
the last see not only these present wrongs, but the rights of 
all children in the years to come. 

As Mr. Chenery says, “The realities of the question have 
been ignored”’—“and the argument has been confused by the 
injection of the question of communism” completely obscuring 
“the realities of what is actually a very simple question.” ‘The 
matter of its being pushed by Russian socialists, or not, has 
nothing to do with the merits of the amendment itself; though 
it surely is a step toward their style of government. The main 
objections to it are being lost sight of (whether by the deliber- 
ate planning of some of its advocates, or not) in stress being 
laid on this Russian influence question. 

The points against it are that it is unnecessary because its 
object is being accomplished in a better way; and that it would 
not only infringe on our own rights, but would irretrievably 
defraud future citizens of their rights. 

ELIzABETH Morton Morey 

Newton Centre, Mass. 


Thinking About Education 


To tHe Eprror: In your issue of October 15, under the 
above heading, exception is taken by your educational editor 
to a statement of mine in the June number of the Educational 
Review. Doubtless you are entitled to believe as you see fit 
on the matter of school discipline and the obedience due to 
teachers. But is it fair to quote my words in a way that 
somewhat twists their meaning by omission of context; and 
is it fair still further to twist their meaning by a more or less 
flippant comment? Let me say that I do not think that there 
was any deliberate attempt to twist the meaning; but that 
the effect was produced nevertheless. 

Your editor asks “why teachers, etc. should not receive the 
same sort of respect and obedience which the city policeman 
receives from the populace of the city.” In answer, I should 
be very glad if we teachers got even that degree of respect, 
much less the higher degree which I have indicated, in the 
quotation which you give, as desirable. 

My position is that public-school teachers are charged with 
a very definite responsibility for the educational work which 
they are commissioned to do; and that, in country and city 
alike, they are entitled to that degree of respect and obedience 
which is necessary for them to carry out the duties for which 
they are appointed. A somewhat varied experience in educa- 
tional work has shown me that, almost without exception, they 
are not allowed to do their work: that any whim of any 
parent or anv anarchical action of any child counts for more 
than the teachers’ duty. In a certain suburban town where I 
was principal, I found that the (Continued on page 619) 
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Fellowships of $1,200 each are offered 
to twenty-one persons who wish to 
prepare for positions of increasing in- 
terest and responsibility. Candidates 
are required to present evidence of 
adequate preparation for study of 
the problems now confronting social 
workers, and for specialization 

in one of several major fields 

of social work. Write imme- 

diately for additional 
information. 


The New York School of Social Work 


107 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York 


TheJohns Hopkins University 
Courses in Social Economics 


Courses offered: History and Development of Social Work, 
Family Case Work, Child Welfare, Health and Preventable 
Disease, Social Medicine, Community Problems and Organi- 
zation, Social Law, Immigrant Peoples, Home Ecenomics, 
Social Legislation, Delinquency and Probation, Social Statis- 
tics, Administration, Publicity and Finance of a Secial 
Organization. 


Field work training under professional executives. 
Psychiatric and General Medical Social Service training 
given in conjunction with the Social Service Department 
of the Johns Hopkins Hospital. 


College graduates eligible for M.A. degree after completing 
the two years’ course. 


For circulars address Miss Theo Jacobs, The Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland. 


FEDERATION FOR CHILD STUDY 


Child Study Association of America, Inc. 
announces 


TEN SEMINAR CONFERENCES 


On the Organization and Conduct of Study Groups 
For Parents, Teachers, Social Workers, Etc. 


At 242 W. 76th Street 


Ten Successive Thursdays, beginning February 19th 
3:45 to 5 P.M. - - Fee $5.00 


For further particulars, write to above address er telephone 
Endicott 8298. 
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Black Coats and Overalls 
(Continued from page 599) 


an integral part of the productive technique of the metal in- 
dustries, and several attempts have been made, with indifferent 
success, to organize the chemists engaged in industrial establish- 
ments. Between them the British Association of Chemists and 
the National Association of Industrial Chemists organized 
only a few thousand workers during the boom; and many 
of these have fallen away during the trade depression. ‘There 
is now only the bare nucleus of organization in this section. 

A few chemists, and a good many technicians of very various 
callings, are enrolled in the National Union of Scientific 
Workers, one of the more important of the war-time trade 
unions formed among the salariat. ‘The nucleus of this body 
is formed of research workers, employed either by private 
firms or by Government establishments such as the National 
Physical Laboratory, or in universities and technical colleges 
and schools. Major Church, D.S.O., the general secretary 


oe 
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of this union, sat in the last Parliament as a Labour member, © 


and the union, while collectively it has still no politics, shows 
marked Labour tendencies. 

The distinctively clerical and administrative workers, as 
distinguished from technicians, in the engineering and kindred 
industries are still very largely unorganized. A certain 
number, more than before the war, belong to the National 
Union of Clerks, which has recently absorbed a separate so- 
ciety—the Shipbuilding, Engineering and Steel Commercial 
Staffs’ Association—foimed specifically to organize the office 
staffs and business administrators of the great firms in the 
metal industries. ‘This body never had’ more than about two 
thousand members, and it is doubtful if more than a thousand 
among the many thousands of clerks and administrators em- 


ployed in engineering and metal works are now organized — 


at all. 

The chief remaining group is that of the supervisory 
workers, including foremen and certain types of under-man- 
agers and departmental superintendents. The 


engineering — 


employers have always firmly refused to recognize any form - 
of trade unionism among these grades, on the plea that com- © 


bination, and especially any sort of alliance with the unions of 


manual workers, is inconsistent with the foreman’s loyalty — 
to the firm and with his duty as an agent of the firm’s dis- — 
Nevertheless, many foremen used, even — 


ciplinary measures. 
before the war, secretly to maintain their membership in the 
trade union to which they had belonged before their promo- 


tion, though these unions were no longer able to negotiate on ~ 


their behalf or act as trade protection societies. 
ployers, objecting to such retention of membership, had or- 
ganized the Foremen’s Mutual Benefit Society on an anti- 
union basis. 


and many employers forced their men to join the “Mutual” 
and sign the original pledge. I have talked with many fore- 
men who had signed this pledge under duress, but did not hold 
themselves bound by the undertaking. 

During the war, a good many groups of foremen tried to 
form independent organizations of their own, and gradually 
three well-defined foremen’s trade unions emerged. The most 


important of these is the National Foremen’s Association, — 


which is confined to the engineering and shipbuilding trades, 
and works under an agreement with the other unions in Scot- 
land and the north of England. The National Foremen’s 


Association has only about two thousand members, and is 


not recognized by the employers in the engineering industry, 
though it is recognized by the railway companies as represent- 
ing foremen in the railway locomotive shops. It is a real 
trade union, following ordinary trade union methods. It is 


a condition of membership that a foreman must belong also. 


to the union of the craft from which he was promoted, and 


: 
! 


The em- © 


On joining this body, a man had to sign a de- | 
claration which pledged him not to belong to a trade union, — 


} 


class movement as a whole. 
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the association has negotiated working agreements with most 
of these craft unions. When the manual workers strike, the 
organized foremen do not as a rule leave the shop; but they 
guarantee not to ‘blackleg’ by undertaking any work that 
would normally be done by a man who is on strike. The 


National Foremen’s Association belongs to the Trades Union 


Congress, and is thus definitely linked up with the working- 
Small as it is, it may be the 
nucleus for a much larger and more important organization 


of the supervising grades. 


OST of the bodies described above work to a consider- 

able extent together. Many of them. belong to the 
National Federation of Professional Workers, in which they 
rub shoulders with men from the railways, the civil service 
and from other productive industries. They have also among 
themselves, for the metal industries alone, a Staff Workers’ 
Alliance, which is an important agency for purposes of organi- 
zation and propaganda. In common with the trade union 
world, they have lost ground and been reduced largely to 
quiescence during the trade slump. But they have held to- 
gether and survived, despite confident predictions, made by 
trade unionists as well as by employers, of their speedy dis- 
appearance after the ending of the post-war boom and the 
vanishing of the militant spirit which was its accompaniment. 
They enroll, it is true, chiefly technicians and ‘black-coats’ 
who are little better paid than the skilled manual workers. But 
it is only to be expected that non-manual trade unionism should 
make a beginning at the lower end of the professional 
ladder. 


In no other productive industry has organization among 
professional workers made even as much headway as in the 
engineering group. There are various foremen’s societies in 
other industries, and in the mines, besides the deputy overmen, 
the under-managers have organized on trade union lines 
and joined the Trades Union Congress. The Mine Managers’ 
Association, on the other hand, holds itself carefully 
aloof. 


The professional institutes of civil, mechanical, mining, elec- 
trical and other types of engineers, which are principally con- 
cerned with the question of professional qualifications and the 
issuing of certificates of competence, are powerful bodies; 
but they are in no sense trade unions, and have shown no 
tendency to adopt trade union methods—still less to ally them- 
selves in any way with the unions of manual workers. The 
better paid technicians of industry remain corporately as far 
as ever from an alliance of workers by hand and brain, though 
a considerable number of individuals in these professions have 
given their political allegiance to the Labour Party. Em- 
ployers and salaried technicians are too much intermingled, and 
the position of the consultant technician is too different from 
that of the employed technician to encourage any strong de- 
velopment along trade union lines. In short, the Labour 
Movement has attracted to itself large sections of the profes- 
sional world who, like teachers, civil servants, and railway 
officials, are virtually in the position of wage-earners, though 
their wage is called a salary and paid under rather different 
conditions. It has thus paved the way towards a further ad- 
vance; but it has so far done little to bring in the better paid 


| salary-earners, and nothing at all to secure the economic ad- 
| hesion of the very large classes of technicians and professionals 


who work, not for a salary, but for a fee. Clearly, the exist- 


ing personnel of the trade unions falls far short of what is 


needed in order to realize the dream of ‘workers’ control’ and 
the supersession of ‘industrial dualism’ by a team spirit animat- 
ing every grade. 

Is such a spirit possible, and what are the means of evoking 


it? That is the most vital of all the industrial questions of 


today. 
G. D. H. Coreg 


THE SURVEY 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


SCHOOL OF 
PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 


An integral part of the University with full use 
of its extensive facilities in graduate school, medical 
school, college of liberal arts, child welfare re- 
search station and other departments. Field ex- 
perience in the small city and rural districts. 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 15, 1925 to July 24, 1925 


For illustrated bulletin and further information 
address 


MISS HELEN F. BOYD, Director 
ScHOOoL oF PusBLIcC HEALTH NURSING 


IOWA CITY, IOWA 


Smith College School 
for Social Work 


The Smith College School for Social Work operates 
in two successive summers separated by a period of 
nine months of intensive field work during which each 
student gives her full time to some social agency. In 
1924-25, students are attached to the Massachusetts 
General Hospital; Child Habit Clinics, Boston; Bos- 
ton Psychopathic Hospital; Boston State Hospital; 
Foxboro State Hospital; Massachusetts School for 
the Feeble Minded; Institute for Juvenile Research, 
Chicago; Cleveland Child Guidance Clinic; Minne- 
apolis Child Guidance Clinic. 


Five fellowships of $1200 each will be awarded to 
properly prepared and certified college graduates, en- 
tering July, 1925; several $500 scholarships, and 
numerous interneships paying all living expenses dur- 
ing the period of field work are available. 

The School emphasizes the application of modern 
social psychiatry and the psychiatric point of view 
in preparation for case work in psychopathic hospitals, 
medical hospitals, child guidance and child habit 
clinics, schools,. Juvenile Courts, and other fields of 
social work. 


The summer course of twe months in theory is 
open to experienced social workers. 


For information and catalogue address 


THE DIRECTOR 
College Hall 8, Northampton, Massachusetts 


SOCLAERWHGORK SHOPTALK 


[% THESE halycon days of Nordicism 

the least that men and organizations of 
good sense and good will can do is to 
avoid even the appearance of emphasis on 
racial differences. In line with this ten- 
dency the League of Foreign Born Citizens, 
in New York, announces that it has re- 
named itself the League for American 
Citizenship. 


: SNEW Readers of The Survey who saw 
Wirtliam L. Chenery’s article on the new 
child ‘“\labor alignment in the January 
Graphic,» and older readers (who recall his 
service as \,associate editor for industry in 
1920-21) wili,' be interested to learn of his 
appointment avs editor of Colliers. Mr. 
Chenery has be: en associate editor of the 
New York Globe . and managing editor of 
the New York Sun~ and Telegram-Mail, 
Not to mention his . association with the 
New York Herald, th.e Chicago Herald, 
the Chicago Evening Pc \st, and the Rocky 
Mountain News. He is ti he author of In- 
dustry and Human Welfare,:. and the editor 
of Ideals of America and* Standards of 
Child Welfare. aN 


e 


THE RED CROSS is in a peri iod of mu- 
tation again. The first of the “personnel 
changes to be announced in the ré,organi- 
zation consequent on the abandonméent of 
the division organization is the appo?int- 
ment of William Carl Hunt and Williatm 


M. Baxter, formerly division managers at*. 


San Francisco and St. Louis, to be assis- 
tants to the vice-chairmen and to remain 
in charge of the branch offices which will 
replace the division headquarters in these 
cities. Other changes are in _ process. 
Meanwhile the Red Cross Courier has 
been transformed into a semi-monthly with 
a format new to that journal but agreeably 
reminiscent of an- 


f % other to which 
hh modesty forbids our 
further reference, 

= and the Junior Red 


j Cross News, which 
has been addressed 
to the elementary 
school members of 
the Junior organi- 
zation has ac- 
quired a new com- 
panion named High 
School Service, pre- 
pared especially to further the work and 
the attitude of the Junior Red Cross in 
secondary schools. Judging by the E. W. 
Kemble drawings in the first number of 
the new magazine, one of which we bor- 
bow, it is not going to limit itself to sober 
altrusim. 


COMMUNITY CHEST migrations of 
varied sorts are reported by the American 
Association for Community Organization. 
The office of the Welfare Federation of 
the Oranges has just been transferred to 
the Metcalf Memorial Building, erected to 
serve as a central office building for the 
social agencies of the Oranges. Oscar 
Kuolt, service secretary of the Rochester 
Community Fund has become executive 
secretary of the Council of Social Agencies 
which, after long gestation, has finally 
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achieved nativity in the same city. Harry 
M. Carey goes from the Duluth Com+ 
munity Fund to Wilkes-Barre to replace 
Sherman Conrad whose removal to New 
Orleans was recently noted here. Stacy 
Bowing, publicity director for several 
years of the St. Paul Community Chest, 
succeeds Mr. Carey at Duluth. The young 
chest at Los Angeles has acquired a per- 
manent executive in the person of George 
M. Babcock. 


RS AID 


TRAVELERS AID workers 
worn the familiar sheltering-palm-tree 
badge and its oriental symbolism has 
graced their desks in many a grimy rail- 
road station. At the annual conference in 
Toronto last June the society decided to 
abandon this device, not only because it 
had ceased to typify the service rendered 
but because through long and sometimes 
unsystematic distribution it had come into 
the hand of unauthorized persons and had 
somewhat lost its value as a guarantee of 
disinterested and expert service. The new 
badge (shown here) displays the hemi- 


have long 


\.. spheres in white with the continents and 


Megend in blue, the whole surrounded by 
a‘band of red. The gold chain that links 
the\, hemispheres has obviously a message 
not only to the illiterate traveler, but also 
to all \parties to the Transportation Agree- 
ment! “At the January meeting of the 
board of, directors of the National Asso- 
ciation Maarcus L. Bell of New York, vice- 
president agnd general counsel of the Rock 
Island Railroad, was elected its president. 
Division of ‘the country into 32 sections 
each with a (district chairman is expected 
to promote th\e local cooperation which, 
with the aid and collaboration of the rail- 
road, will make’ the gold chain not only 
longer but firmer. \, 


FANNIE S. JOHNSTON, of Chicago, has 
joined the field staft’, of The Survey as 
mid-western representative. Miss Johnston 
was for three and half }years a court rep- 
resentative of the Legal’. Aid Bureau of 
Chicago and has served alsi5 as a mothers’ 
pension worker with the Juvienile Court of 
Chicago. She is equipped witth The Sur- 
vey’s book display and will viwelcome the 
opportunity to attend conferésnces and 
meetings of social workers, in \the inter- 
ests of The Survey. Miss Johnston should 
be addressed at Room 406, 30\8 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 5 


THE TRUSTEES of the Elizabeth Mce- 
Cormick Memorial Fund in Chicago have 
appointed as director Mary E. Miurphy 
who has for a number of years held \execu- 
tive positions with the organization\ As 
assistant director Miss Murphy was as- 
sociated with Mrs. Ira Couch Wood, } late 
director of the Memorial Fund, anc 


. - . . as 
executive in charge during the 


past 


months she has ably directed and organ- 
ized the various activities. Miss Mur- 
phy’s connection with the Elizabeth Mc- 
Cormick Memorial Fund has covered a 
period during which the work has moved 
forward with steady growth. During the 
early years of its existence the Memorial 
Fund interested itself largely in work for 
infant welfare. Later on, it established 
and cooperated in maintaining the open 
air schools in Chicago, and promoted the 
standards elsewhere. At present nutri- 
tion work and general health education, 
and educational research form its main ob- 
jectives, together with varied activities 
for the improvement of child life. 


HASTINGS H. HART has resigned from 
the position of director of the department 
of child helping of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation and has been appointed as con- 
sultant in delinquency and penology in 
the Foundation. He will respond to re- 
quests for service in this field from any 


part of the United States, especially with — 


reference to legislation, administration, 
building and equipment. 
terested in these subjects for more than 
forty years, and was president of the 
American Prison Association for the year 
1922-1923. He has from time to time 
made studies, by request, of prisons and 
prison administration in Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Virginia, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi and Mis- 
souri. William Hodson, formerly director of 
the division of child welfare legislation of 
the department of child helping, has been 
appointed director of the department of 
child helping, the title of which has been 
changed to the department of social legis- 
lation. The aim of this department is to 
study the form, content and administration 
of certain types of social welfare laws 
especially those relating to children and 
the family, the judicial decisions inter- 
preting them and the experience of public 
and private case work organizations in 
their practical application; and to advise 
and to assist, upon request, state commis- 
sions on child welfare and public welfare, 
or other similar bodies, in the study and 
revision of their social welfare legislation. 


AT the annual meeting of the American 
Sociological Association, in Chicago during 
the holidays, Professor C. A. Ellwood of 
the University of Missouri finished his term 
as president. 


been attracting eager attention among 
sociologists and community workers, and 
who recently completed an extended field 
survey of interracial relations on the 


Pacific Coast under the auspices of the 4 


Institute for Social and Religious Research. 


RESEARCH fellowships in the social 
sciences are offered by the Social Science 
Research Council, Inc. The terms of the 
grants may range from several months to 
as much as two years. Particulars may be 
had from F. Stuart Chapin, Folwell Hall 
17, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
Applications close March 1, 1925 / 


He has been in- 
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The new president is Pro- — 
fessor Robert E. Park of the University 
of Chicago, whose community studies have — 
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YOUTH IN CONFLICT 


By MirtamM Van Waters, Pu. D. 


Referee of the Juvenile Court of Los Angeles 


S the story of youthful waywardness this book is more startling than fiction because 

every one of the many case histories described is true and can be duplicated by hun- 
dreds in any large community. As a considered statement of what parents and teachers, 
the community and society, ought to know about youth and often don’t, ought to do and 
often won’t, the book is amazingly fertile in plain spoken and useful suggestions. It 
offers of course, no final answer to the far-flung challenge to modern youth against the 
established order, but what this book does above all else is to remove the discussion of 
an intensely vital social problem from the pulpits of panicky preachers and the columns 
of sensational newspapers and put it on a plane where reasonable people can talk about 
it calmly, intelligently, and purposefully. It is not too much to say that every parent, 
every teacher, every social worker, and every son and daughter in conflict at home, at 
school or in society will derive real and practical benefit from this wise and discerning 


book. 


Dr. Miriam Van Waters, referee, Juvenile Court, Los Angeles, has most unusual 
qualifications to be the interpreter of youth in conflict. Every day her court is thronged 
with boys and girls who have gone a step too far. With them come parents and teach- 
ers, probation officers and social workers. Case after case is heard. But the object 
is not to determine and punish guilt. It is to find out why. Working in such a laboratory 
year in year out, it is not surprising that an investigator possessed of the richest gifts 
of insight and expression has succeeded in discovering and recording a very great many 
illuminating truths about youth and its conflict in social relationship. Nor is it strange 
that given a rare literary talent, she has made an absorbingly interesting book out of 
such vividly dramatic material. 


Youth in Conflict is the fourth title to appear in our series of paper-covered volumes; 
and sells for $1.00. It is a full length book of 300 pages, easy to read and convenient 
to carry. Other titles are: Social Discovery by E. C. Lindeman, The Story of Teapot 
Dome by M. E. Ravage, The Labor Spy by Sidney Howard. A fifth title, Education, 
the Machine and the Worker by Dr. Horace M. Kallen, is now in the hands of the 


printer. 
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(In answering this advertisement please mention THe Survey. It helps us, it identifies you.) 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


AMERICAN BIRTH CONTROL LEAGUE—President, Margaret 
Sanger, 104 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Objects: To educate 
American public in the various aspects of the dangers of un- 
controlled procreation; to establish centers where married persons 
may receive contraceptive advice from duly licensed physicians. 
Life membership $1.00; Birth Control Review (monthly magazine) 
$2.00 per year. 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—K. L. Butterfield, 
president; Henry Israel, executive secretary. Room 1849, Grand 
@entral Terminal Bldg., New York City. Emphasizes the human 
aspect of country life. Annual membership $5.00 includes “Rural 
America’’ (monthly bulletin) and Annual Conference Proceedings. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Lita Bane, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Grace Dodge Hotel, Washington, D. C. Organ- 
ized for betterment of conditions in home, school, institution and 
eommunity. Publishes monthly Journal of Home Wconomics: 
office of editor, Grace Dodge Hotel, Washington, D. C.; of business 
manager, 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY—Founded 1828, labors for an inter- 
national peace of justice. Its official organ is the Advocate of 
Peace, $2.00 a year. Arthur Deerin Call, secretary and editor, 
612-614 Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank 
J. Osborne, exec. sec’y; 376 Seventh Ave. New York. To disse- 
minate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and 
ren $5 00) Publicatiop free on request. Annual membership 
ues, $5.00. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh Ave., 
New York. To promote gq better understanding of the social 
hygiene movement; to advance sound sex education; to combat 
prostitution and sex delinquency; to aid public authorities in the 
campaign against the venereal diseases; to advise in organization 
of state and local social-hygiene programs. Annual membership 
dues $2.00 including monthly journal. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—C. C. Carstens, 
director. 130 HB. 22d Street, New York City. A league of chil- 
aren’s agencies and institutions to secure improved standards 
and methods in their various fields of work. It also cooperates 
with other children’s agencies, cities, states, churches, fraternal 
orders and other civic groups to work out worth-while results in 
phases of child welfare in which they are interested. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE—315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. A 
national civic movement for promoting citizenship through right 
use of leisure. It will, on request, help local communities work out 
leisure time programs. H. S. Braucher, secretary. 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME MISSIONS—166 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Organized in 1908; 20 constituent ‘Protestant national 
women’s mission boards. Florence BE. Quinlan, exec. sec’y. Com- 
mittee on Farm and Cannery Migrants, Summer Service for 
College Students, Laura H. Parker, exec, supervisor. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 
AMERICA—Constituted by 28 Protestant communions. Rev. C. S. 
eg ne and Rev. S. M. Cavert, Gen. Secs.; 105 BE. 22d St., 
Dept. of Research and Education, Rev. F. E. Johnson, Sec’y. 
Commissions: Church and Social Service, Rev. W.M. Tippy, Sec’y; 
International Justice and Goodwill: Rev. S. L. Gulick, Sec’y; 
Church and Race Relations: Dr. G. E. Haynes, Sec’y. 


GIRLS FRIENDLY SOCIETY IN AMERICA—15 East 40th Street, 

New York. Girls and women working together to uphold Chris- 

tian standards of daily living in the home, in the business world, 

ond oe the community. Numbers nearly 60,000, with branches in 
states. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—Trains Negro and Indian youth for com- 
tunity service. Advanced courses: agriculture, builders, business, 
nome-economics, normal. Publishes ‘‘Southern Workman” and free 
material on Negro problems. J. E. Gregg, principal. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS—First appointed 1854, located New York City 1866, 
incorporated 1883. Headquarters office, 347 Madison Ave., New 
York City, N. Y. Tel. Vanderbilt 1200. Branch offices, Chicago, 
Atlanta, Denver. Chairman, James M. Speers; Treasurer, B. H. 
Fancher; General Sec’y, John R. Mott. The Committee maintains 
a staff of executive and traveling secretaries for service in the 
Stora of the Young Men’s Christian Associations at home and 
abroad. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON METHODS OF PREVENTING DE- 
LINQUENCY—Graham Romeyn ‘Taylor, executive director, 50 
Hast 42d Street, New York. To promote the adoption of sound 
metheds in this field, with particular reference to psychiatric 
clinics, visiting teacher werk, and training for these and similar 
services; to conduct related studies, education and publication: 
and to interpret the work of the Commonwealth Fund Program for 
the Prevention of Delinquency. 


NATIONAL BOARD GF THE YOUNG WOMENS CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS—Mrs. Robert E. Speer, president; Miss Mabe! 
Cratty, general secretary, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
This organization maintains a staff of executive and traveling 
secretaries to cover work in the United States in 1,034 local Y. W. 
C. A.’s on behalf of the industrial, business, student, foreign born, 
Indian, Colored and younger girls. It has 159 American secretaries 
at work in 49 centers in the Orient, Latin America and Europe. 
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NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Lovejoy, , 
sec’y: 215 Fourth Avenue, New York. Industrial, agriculturay 
investigations. Works for improved laws and administration;— 
children’s codes. Studies health, schools, recreation, dependency, | 
delinquency, etc. Annual membership, $2, $5, $10. $25 and $190; ) 
includes monthly bulletin, ‘‘The American Child.” 1 

2] 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC. (est. 1912, | 
incorp. 1914), 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. (tel. Chelsea 8774). Pro- } 
motes as its chief object the building of character in the children | 
of America through the harmonious development of their bogies, 
minds, and spirits. Its method is, in co-operation with other . 
organizations, to originate and disseminate educational material’. 
in the form of posters, books, bulletins, charts, slides, and insignia. . 
Through its ‘Knighthood of Youth” it provides homes, schools } 
and church schools with a method of character training through ) 
actual practice. Officers: Dr. John H. Finley, Pres.; Amos L..! 
Prescott, Treas.; hCarles F. Powlison, Gen. Sec’y. ; 


THE NATIONAL OCMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE, INC.— | 
Dr. William H. Welch, honorary. president; Dr. Charles P. Emer- | 
son, president; Dr. Frankwood E. Williams, medical diector; Dr. | 
Clarence J. D’Alton, executive assistant; Clifford W. Beers, secre-— 
tary; 370 Seventh Avenue, New York, New York City. Pamphlets” 
on mental hygiene, mental and nervous disorders, feebleminded- 

ness, epilepsy, inebriety,. delinquency, and other mental prob- 

lems in human behavior, education, industry, psychiatric social 
service, etc. ‘‘Mental Hygiene,’’ quarterly, $3.00 a year; ‘‘Mental 
Hygiene Bulletin,’ monthly, $.50 a year. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Wm. J. Norton, 
president, Detroit, Michigan; W. H. Parker, Secretary, 25 Hast 
Ninth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. The Conference is an organization 
to discuss the principles of humanitarian effort and to increase the 
efficiency of social service agencies. Each year it holds an annual 
meeting, publishes in permanent form the Proceedings of the meet- 
ing, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. The fifty-second annual meet-. 
ing of the Conference will be held in Denver, Colorado, June 10th 
to 17th, 1925 Froceedings are sent free of charge to all members!’ 
upon payment of a membership fee of five dollars. = 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLIND- 
NESS—Lewis H. Carris, managing director; Mrs. Winifred Hathe-° 
way, secretary; 130 East 22nd St., New York. Objects: To furniah 
information, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, personal service for . 
local organizations and legislation, publish literature of movement 
ee free, quantities at cost. Includes New York State Com 
mittee. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN.—2109 Broadway, 
New York. Miss Rose Brenner, pres.; Mrs. Estelle M. Sternberger,. 
ex. sec’y. Promotes civic cooperation, education, religion andi 
social welfare in the United States, Canada, Cuba, Europe. 
Department of Immigrant Aid—799 Broadway. Miss Florina 
Lasker, chairman. For the protection and education of im- 
migrant women and girls. 
Department of Farm and Rural Work—Mrs. Leo H. Herz, chair~ 
man, 6 Columbus Circle, New York City. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF GIRLS’ CLUBS—Mrs. Fannie M. Pollak . 
president; Mary L. Ely, Educational Secretary. Non-sectarian ané 
self-governing organization of working women’s clubs for recreation 
and promotion of program in Adult Education. Vacation Camps 
472 West 24th St., New York City. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING— 
Member, National Health Council—Anne A. Stevens, R.N., direa- 
tor, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. For development and stand- 
ardization of public health nursing. Maintains library and edn- 
eational service. Official Magazine, ‘“‘Fublic Health Nurse.” 


NATIONAL PHYSICAL EDUCATION SERVICE—315 Fourth | 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. To obtain progressive legislation for 
phySical education. Established at the request of a committee 
created by the United States Bureau of Education; 35 nations. 
organizations cooperating. Maintained by the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh Ave., 
New York. Dr. Livingston Farrand, president; Dr. Linsly R. Wil- 
liams, managing director. Pamphlets on methods and programs 
for the prevention of tuberculosis. Publications sold and distri- 
buted through state associations in every state. Journal of the 
Outdoor Life, popular monthly magazine, $2.00 a year; American 
Review of Tuberculosis, medical journal, $8.00 a year; anc) 
Monthly Bulletin, house organ,) free. 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social service among Negroes 
L. Hollingsworth Wood, pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y: 
127 E. 28rd St., New York. Establishes committees of white and@ 
eolored people to work out community problems. Trains Negre” 
social workers. Publishes “Opportunity’’—a ‘journal of Negro life.’ 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymoné 
Robins, honorary president; Mrs. Maud Swartz, president; 311] ) 
South Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Stands for self-government in) 
the work shop through organization and also for the enactment of 
industrial legislation. Information given. | 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMER: 
tCA—315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Joseph Lee, president: 
H. S. Braucher, secretary. Special attention given to organizatiom 
of year-round municipal recreation systems, Information available 
on playground and community center activities and administration.. 
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PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure rep- 
resentation for all. C. G. Hoag, sec’y, 1417 Locust St., Philadel- 
phia. Membership, $2.00, entitles to quarterly P. R. Review. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Improvement of Living 
Conditions—John M. Glenn, dir.; 130 E. 22nd St., New York. De- 
partments: Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Industrial Studies, 
Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statistics, Surveys and 
Exhibits. The publications of the Russell Sage Foundation offer 
to the publie in practical and inexpensive form some of the most 
important results of its work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the training of Negro 
Youth; an experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of ths 
South; furnishes information or all phases of the race problem and 
of the Tuskegee idea and methods; Robert R. Moton, prin.; War- 
ren Logan, treas.; A. L. Holsey, acting sec’y, Tuskegee, Ala. 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU OF AMERICA—Spencer Mil- 
ee a sec’y; 476 West 24th St. A clearing-house for Workers’ 
ucation. 
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LECTURES 


JUDGE REPRESENTATIVE 
JACOB PANKEN ALBERT JOHNSON 


“Shall Immigration be Rigidly Restricted?” 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 25, 1925 
Tickets TOWN HALL Rand School 
50c, 75c, $1.00, $1.50 7 E. 15th Street 


“MODERN HOME EQUIPMENT” 


Our new booklet is a carefully selected list 
of the practical equipment needed in an 
average-sized home. It is invaluable, alike to 
new and to experienced housekeepers—already. 
in its fourth edition. It considers in turn the 
kitchen, pantry, dining room, general cleaning 
equipment and the laundry, and gives the price 
of each article mentioned. 


Ask for Booklet S—it will be sent postpaid. 


LEWIS & CONGER 


45th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York City 


HOUSES SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


Dry Goods 
: FREDERICK LOESER & CO. 


484 Fulton Street Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


Groceries 


SEEMAN BROS. 


Hudson and North Moore Streets 
a a EE PE A EE ARSE EEE CES SEI AS FEL LT I SS ELS EEE ES 


Electric Clock Systems 
LOCKWOOD & ALMQUIST, Inc. 
501 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Communications 


(Continued from page 613) 
parents were neither willing to give the children the needed 
social and ethical training, nor willing to let the school do it. 
I have since then found this condition to be nearly universal. 
As one who takes the teaching profession seriously, I want 
the power to do my duty. In the recent Loeb and Leopold case 
we have seen where the “free discipline” of much contemporary 
education leads to; and I for one do not want to be party to 
producing Loebs and Leopolds. 
STEPHEN G. RICH 
Essex Fells, N. J. 


Summer Conferences in Europe 


To THE Epiror: May I make urgent request that some 
one look up the unusually large list of important meetings to 
be held abroad in the summer of 1925 and give full informa- 
tion, dates and places, in The Survey soon. All who go abroad 
will want to take in as many of these meetings as they can. 
The fact that the International Council of Women of so many 
countries is to meet here in the United States for the first 
time this coming May (May 4-14, Washington) will be an 
aid to any one desiring to plan a social work travel-trip to 
the best advantage. Information as to that conference can be 
obtained from Mrs. Philip North Moore, Lafayette Avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo. I am very desirous that The Survey early help 
all of us to know when and where the various meetings will 
be held and help us to prevent complications if there is still 
time to do so. 


~ 


New York 


ANNA GaARLIN SPENCER 


The Survey will gladly publish as complete a list as possible 
of such conferences, and asks the help of its readers in doing 
so. A partial list based on preliminary information supplied 
by Mrs. Spencer and others follows: 


International Federation of Religious Liberals, London and 
Coblenz. Information from the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


World Federation of Education, Edinburgh. Information 
from Dr. A. W. Thomas, Superintendent of Education, Au- 
gusta, Me. 


Conference in honor of Josephine Butler, picneer in social 
hygiene, London or Geneva, late in June. 


Second International Conference of Settlements, Chateau 
d’Argeronne, Normandy, France. Information from Capt. L. 
F. Ellis, Stapley House, 33 Bloomsbury Square, London, W. 
C. 1, England. 


Nurses’ Conference, Helsingfors, Finland, July 20-25. In- 
formation from Miss Reiman, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. 


Women’s Christian Temperance Union Conference, Edin- 
burgh, July. Information from Anna Gordon, Rest Cottage, 
Evanston, Ill. 


Universal Christian Conference of Life and Work, Stock- 
holm. General Secretary, H. A. Atkinson, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


HE UNPRINTABLE TEXT BOO 


A handy pamphlet reprint of a stimulating 
article by Prof. Joseph K. Hart, Editor of The 
Survey’s Education Department. Free to teach- 
ers on request. To others, 10 cents. The Sur- 
vey, 112 East roth Street, New York City. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 
Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box 


mamber, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.50, 
Cash with orders. 


THE SURVEY 


gamsecutive insertions. 


Address Advertising 
Department 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED in a Philadelphia Hospital, a 
Social Case Worker, College Graduate 
with at least one year of Social Case Work 
Experience. Hospital Experience not neces- 
sary. 4996 SURVEY. 


WANTED: In recognized Settlement 
in middle west, a man to act as Assistant 
Head Resident and Head of Men’s Work. 
Age about thirty, background of culture 
and refinement, good mixer, with pep and 
resourcefulness and with demonstrated or- 
ganizing ability. Someone intending to 
make social work his life work, willing to 
begin at moderate salary and prove ability 
to earn more. Must enjoy group life. Ad- 
dress, giving age, training, experience, 
whether married or single and salary re- 
quired. 5033 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Protestant woman with busi- 


ness and executive ability for position as ° 


Superintendent in Orphanage. 110 child- 
ren, Address: Porter Home and Leath Or- 
phanage, 850 No. Manassas Street, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 


A DIRECTOR and Case Worker are 
needed in a small home for Normal Prob- 
lem girls. Only those vitally and intelli- 
gently interested will be considered for 
these positions. 5037 SURVEY. 


NURSES, DOCTORS, TECHNICIANS of 
all kinds assisted in securing better places 
and better help. Hospitals, Schools and 
Industrial plants furnished with efficient 
nurses. We usually recommend only one 
applicant, never more than two or three. 
HUGHES PROFESSIONAL EXCHANGE, 
603 Scarritt Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


HEALTH WORKER wanted with train- 
ing in dietetics for Jewish organization in 
large Eastern city. 5055 SURVEY. 


LARGE SETTLEMENT not in New 
York City desires an experienced teacher 
in sewing and handcraft. Resident posi- 
tion. State age, education, experience, 
salary and when available. 5056 SuRVEY. 


CHRISTIAN MAN for Director of 
Boy’s Camp near New York. State par- 
ticulars concerning age, education and ex- 
perience. 5057 SURVEY. 


Discounts on three or more 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


WORKERS WANTED 


GRADUATE NURSES, dietitians, labor- 
atery technicians for excellent hospital 
positions everywhere. Write for free book 
now. Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 
30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


COOPERATIVE PLACEMENT SERYV- 
ICE. Social workers, secretaries, super- 
intendents, matrons, housekeepers, dieti- 
tians, cafeteria managers. The Richards 
Bureau, 68 Barnes Street, Providence, R. If. 


WANTED: Young woman, Yiddish 
speaking, by a Philadelphia organization. 
Must have some college education and be 
a capable club organizer. References re- 
quired. 5054 SURVEY. 


WANTED TRAINED SOCIAL WORK- 
ER as Director to be in charge -of girls’ 
camp in Illinois April 15th to September 
15th. State training, experience and full 
particulars, 5052 SURVEY. 


MAN AND WIFE, Protestants, under 
forty, to be in charge of a cottage for boys 
in a country home and school for children, 
go miles from New York. 5053 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Supervisor (male) for boys’ 
department and supervisor (female) for 
girls’ department; must be well qualified 
professionally and temperamentally, and 
preferably with successful experiences. 
Apply giving full particulars to Mr. E. 
Trotzkey, Superintendent Marks Nathan 
Jewish Orphan Home, 1550 South Albany 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


WANTED: MATRON-HOUSEKEEP- 
ER, experienced, to take full responsibility 
of the domestic affairs of large child-caring 
Orthodox Jewish Institution, Good salary 
to right person. Apply, stating age, ex- 
perience, references and salary required. 
E. Trotzkey, Marks Nathan Jewish Or- 
ee Home, 1550 S. Albany Ave., Chicago, 


EXPERIENCED JEWISH Case Worker 
in large middle Western city. College 
graduates preferred. Applicants wiso have 
had training with organized agency will 
be considered. 5048 Survey. 


EXPERIENCED JEWISH worker in 
large middle Western city, for delinquent 
girls. Also worker for delinquent boys. 
Excellent opportunity offered. College 
graduate preferred. 5049 SuRVEY. 


RESIDENT HOUSEHOLD MANAGER 
for Jewish institution. Large resident 
family. Ability at purchasing and plan- 
ning meals, supervising help, and care of 
building. 5046 SURVEY. 


$$$ $$ 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: Editor. Favorable oppo 
tunity for physician grounded in pub 
health, industrial hygiene and general wi- 
fare activities, to assist in the producti. 
of a technical magazine circulated to pu| 
lic health officials, industrial hygienis) 
health directors of schools and institutior 
State qualifications and salary considere 
5043 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Experienced Jewish fami 
case worker for small New England c. 
ganization employing only one worker. A) 
ply with full statement of educational ar 
professional qualifications. Also give sala. 
expected. Box 5042 SURVEY. 


TRAINED, EXPERIENCED woman e) 
ecutive for social service administrati™ | 
position. Especially qualified for conta)! 
with public officials and community grou» | 
5044 SURVEY. | 
(CAD aie 2 OL A EO EE PE SEE 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MAN SUPERINTENDENT of Chilix 
ren’s Home, who has satisfactorily fille 
two similar positions in the last fiftee 
years, desires change about June rst. 50: 
SURVEY. ] 


A CHANGE would be considered by — 
Superintendent of a very high type Chile 
ren’s Institution of excellent standing, or 
who is fully experienced and trained fr 
the dependent or delinquent problem. Hav 
been associated with state and private i 
stitutions. One who is an organizer ar 
executive, a progressive, efficient, indefatije 
able worker. 5025 SURVEY. 


SUPERINTENDENT of boys hom» 
capable executive, eight years expertency 
five years in present position, age fort» 
nine, Protestant, Methodist, must haw 
change of climate to benefit wife’s healt) 
Can give reference to other institution» 
and to President and Chairman of the ew 
ecutive committee of my present boar 
Would prefer country institution for du 
linquent or dependent children. 5035 Su 
VEY. ; 


HOUSEMOTHER er superintendent i 
school for boys or girls. Ten years ex 
perience as executive of boys and gir? 
organization. 4994 SURVEY. 


YOUNG LADY 32 years old wishes t 
change her position, five years experienc: 
as superintendent of children’s home, any 
four years experience in hospital work a 
dietitian and manager. 5051 SURVEY. 


A SECRETARY who cannot take dict 
tion but who has a good measure of tast” 
to make up for it. He has tact, sensitive: 
ness and wit; he can write the perfunctor® 
note without over formality and the in 
spired note when necessary—a young may 
who has individual qualities which wi! 
lighten the burden of an employer, 505) 
SURVEY. 


YOUNG MAN, Jewish, 22, wishes pov 
sition in Settlement House as Recreatiov 
Teacher. 5047 SURVEY. 


(In answering these advertisements please mention Tue Survey. It helps us, it identifies you.) 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


TRAINED, EXPERIENCED woman 
executive for social service administrative 
position. Especially qualified for contact 
with public officials and community groups. 
5044 SURVEY. 


COLLEGE GRADUATE with teaching 
and social service experience desires posi- 
tion in school of social training. 5045 SuR- 
VEY. 


SOCIAL WORKER of ten years exper- 
ience as executive in family case work 
field. Highest credentials and references. 
5039 SURVEY. 


EXPERIENCED MAN now handling 
important work in New York wishes to 
join organization where his knowledge of 
publicity, editorial work, booklet writing, 
motion pictures and exhibits will be of 
value. 5041 SURVEY. 


POSITION OF BOOKKEEPER-AC- 
COUNTANT by woman thoroughly ex- 
perienced in organization accounting. 
Pleasing personality; highest credentials. 
5040 SURVEY. 


TRAINED AND EXPERIENCED social 
workers supplied for high-class positions. 
SOCIAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT, EX- 
ECUTIVE SERVICE CORPORATION, 
1515 Pershing Square Building, N. Y. C. 


Advertise Your 
Wants in The Survey 


Do You Need 


Institution Executives 
Superintendents 
Housekeepers 

Matrons 

Domestic Help 

Nurses 

Physicians 

Teachers 

Tutors 5 
Personne! Managers 
Industrial Welfare Workers 
Recreation Workers 
Boys’ Club Workers 
Girls’ Club Workers 
Social Case Workers 
Office Executives 


An ad in the Survey’s classified de- 
partment will bring results. Rates: 
8c a word, minimum charge $1.50 
an insertion. 


THE SURVEY 


UI 2a Es 19) St. 


New York 


TRAVEL OPPORTUNITY 


EARN TRIP TO EUROPE: Organizers, 
Conductors, Chaperons, Needed. Economy 
Your Europe next Summer. Y. W. and 
Y. M. C. A. and College Leadership. So- 
cial Workers, Y leaders and College Rep- 
resentatives wanted at once. 6 weeks Tour 
$390. Others $275-$550. Nine Countries. 
Small Group Divisions. Entire party limit- 
ed 200. For appointment write, ALLEN 
TOURS, Boston, 17, Mass. 


SHOPPING SERVICE 


SHOPPING by New York expert who 
will send things, services free. References. 
Hattie Guthman, 309 West ggth St. 


HOME SCHOOL 


MISCELLANEOUS 


~ 


“Home-Making as a Profession” 


{3s a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home study 
vomestic Science courses, fitting for many well-paid 
positions or for home-making efficiency. 


am. School of Home Economics, 849 E. 58th St., Chicago 


TEACHERS WANTED 


TEACHERS wanted for public and pri- 
vate schools, colleges and universities. 
Education Service, Steger Building, Chi- 
cago; Southern Building, Washington; 
1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York. 


RESEARCH: We assist in preparing 

special articles, papers, 
speeches, debates. Expert, scholarly ser- 
vice. AUTHOR’S RESEARCH BUREAU, 500 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


FOR THE HOME 


Tea Room Management 


In our new home-study course, “COOKING FOR 
PROFIT.” Booklet on request. 


4m. School of Home Economics, 849 E. 58th St., Chicago 


PERIODICALS 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING shows 
the part which trained nurses are taking 
in the betterment of the world. Put it 
in your library. $3.00 a year. 19 W. 
Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 


MENTAL HYGIENE: quarterly: $3.00 a year: 
published by the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


CHILDREN In NegD oF SpgciaAL CargE, by 
Lucile Eaves. Study of children of 
broken families, based on records of 
Boston social agencies. Order from the 
W. E. & I. U., 264 Boylston Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Price $1.25, postpaid, cloth. 


COOKING FOR ProFit, by Alice Bradley, 
describes home-study course, which in- 
cludes catering, tea room, cafeteria and 
lunch room management. “51 Ways to 
Make Money” free. Am. School of Home 
Economies, 5778 Drexel Ave., Chicago. 


A 20-page pamphlet entitled “A proposal 
to Establish an Experimental School 
within the Public School System of the 
City of New York”, including addresses 
and correspondence relating to the sub- 
ject. Send 12 cents to the Teachers. 
Union, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


LEssONS IN GOVERNMENT ARRANGED FOR 
CLaSsES IN NATURALIZATION. Seven short 
lessons, four page pamphlet. Simple, 
practical, good type. Third edition, sc 
each, $2.00 a hundred, postpaid. Henry 
M. Allen, Allen School, Auburn, N. Y.— 


TALES OF ONE CiTy, The Rehabilitation of 
the Morally Handicapped. By Alice D. 
Menken. Jewish Board of Guardians, 
228 East 19 Street, New York City, N. Y. 


BULLETIN BOARD 


Cyitpren’s Division, OH10o WELFARE CONFER- 
ENCE: Columbus. February 19-20. Secretary, 
Howard) | Ry )Knight, 277 E. Long ~ St: 
Columbus. 

Inprana TuserRcuLosis AssociaTIon: Indian- 
apolis. February 19-20. Secretary, Murray 
Auerbach, 1134 Indiana Pythian Bldg., Indian- 
apolis. 

Wacronke VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION: 
Cincinnati. February 19-21. Secretary, Anne 
S. Davis, 460 S. State St., Chicago, Ill. 

DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS, NATIONAL 
Epucation Association: Cincinnati. February 
22-27. Secretary, H. A. Allan, 1201 16th St., 
Washington, D.C. 

Nationa, Association oF DEANS OF WOMEN: 
Cincinnati. February 26-28. Secretary, Eloise 
Tremaine, Ferry Hall, Lake Forest, Ill 

ALL PHILADELPHIA WELFARE CONFERENCE: 
Philadelphia. March 3-5. President, George 
W. Norris, 311 S. Juniper St. 

ALABAMA CONFERENCE OF SociaL Work: Mobile. 
March 8-10. Secretary, James Ll. Sibley, State 
Child Welfare Department, Montgomery. 

GrorGIA CoNFERENCE oF SociaL Work: Atlanta. 
March 18-20. Secretary, Burr Blackburn, 
Box 1284, Atlanta. 

Nationat INTER-RACIAL CONFERENCE: Cincinnati. 
March 25-27. Secretary, Dr. George E. Haynes, 
Federal Council of Churches, 289 Fourth 
Avenue. New York City, and Dr. Will 
Alexander, Palmer Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 

DELAWARE CONFERENCE OF Socia, Work: 
Wilmington. March 26-27. President, Merle 


E. MacMahon, Children’s Bureau, 9th and 
King St., Wilmington. 

Nationa, LeacuE oF Women Vorers. Rich- 
mond, Va. April 16-22. Secretary, Gladys. 
Harrison, 532 17th Street, N. W Wash- 
ington, D.C. F 

NortH Daxota State NursEs: Bismarck. April 


28-29. Secretary, Esther Teichmann, 811 


Avenue C, Bismarck. 


INTERNATIONAL CouNncIL OF WoMEN: Wash- 
ington, D.C. May 4-14. 
Girt Scour Convention: Boston. May 20-23. 


National Director, Mrs. Jane Deeter Rippin, 
670 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


CALIFORNIA CONFERENCE OF  SocrAL Work: 
Sacramento. June 1-4. Secretary, Anita 
Eldridge, 55 New Montgomery St., San 
Francisco. 

Y.M.C. A. Service with Boys, GEeneRAL As- 
SEMBLY: Estes Park, Colorado. June 4-12. 
Secretary, Ira E. Lute, 25 E. 16th Avenue, 


Denver, Colorado. 

NarionaL, CoNFERENCE oF Social Work: Denver. 
pe 10-17. Secretary, William Hammond 
arker, 25 E. Ninth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
National TusErcuLosis Association: Minne- 
apolis. June 15-20. Secretary, Dr. George M. 
Kober, 370 Seventh Ave., New York City. 


(In answering these advertisements please mention THE SuRvEY. It helps us, it identifies you) 


COMING EVENTS 


for readers of 


The Nation 


The Nordic Myth 
Let Race Alone, by Edward Sapir 
Nordics, by Hendrik van Loon 
Articles by Konrad Bercovici, Melville J. Herskovits, A. A. 
Goldenweiser. 
No War with Japan! a special issue of The Nation 
The Washington Scene, by Oswald Garrison Villard. 
The Prize Poem for 1925 
Can an Artist Exist in America? 


Answered in articles by Sherwood Anderson, Mary Austin, 
Willa Cather, Theodore Dreiser, Floyd Dell, Edgar Lee 
Masters and others. 


Modern British Writers, by Edwin Muir: 
D. H. Lawrence, Lytton Strachey, Edith Sitwell, James 
_ Joyce, etc. 
More Impressions of Palestine, by Ludwig Lewisohn 
Modern Economic Problems, a short series by John A. Hobson | 


Radio Censorship Public or Private? by Walter S. Rogers, for- 
mer chief of the cable division, United States State Depart- 
ment. 

The Plight of the Women’s Colleges, by President William 
Allen Neilson of Smith College, followed with a study by 
Freda Kirchwey. 


Mid-Winter Book-Number out this week. 


All these features and others that we shall not be able to announce will appear in 
early issues. Don’t risk missing them. Let the postman bring you The Nation 
every week. 


The Nation fora year) i0)s9) iy ie ae 5.00 
fortwo years .. . paces or.00 
The American sf dgaeee Baa The Nation 
foraryear ana. 7.60 
The Survey Graphic ota The Nation toe 
A years, ha. 5 Meese 0.00 


The Nation, 20 Vesey Street, New York: 
Have the postman bring me The Nation beginning 
with the book-number 
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